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“PRACTICAL” 


of a complete line of quality school supplies and school art materials at wholesale 


L « the word “Practical” remind you not only of Practical Drawing Books, but also 


prices. Here are a few suggestions from our extensive line. A post card request 
will bring our new 1922-1923 catalogue, replete with useful information about things for 
the modern school. Incidentally, there are many reduced prices. Write for your copy 
TO-DAY, addressing Dept. K at our nearest office. 





PRACTICAL DRAWING BOOKS 
MODERN ARTS COURSE 


Pwblished since 1894 and revised frequently, 
these books are by far the most popular series 
in the United States. They are noted for 
their attractiveness, their logical arrangement 
and their pedagogical correctness. Sampie 
copies mailed postpaid at the following 


prices: 
eee 2 OB GOR: Wo occ ickcccscveacd $0.15 
Books 5 to 8, each.......... sseeeaee 5; 20 
Teachers’ Manual ............. ieseekus 40 


PRACTICAL WRITING COURSE 


A modern course in business. writing, 
adopted exclusively by two states and many 
individual counties and cities in other states. 


Practice paper and envelope, 5c extra. 


“CRAOCOLOR” CRAYONS 


No. 1A, pressed crayon, 8 sticks to box..$0.10 
No. 1, pressed crayon, 8 larger sticks to 


BPR kksbibuaskbeee es ves kssugnedkasenas .20 
No. 2, wax crayon, 8 sticks to box...... 10 
No. 3, wax crayon, 16 sticks to box..... .20 
No. 10, wax crayon, 6 sticks to box..... 05 
Prang “Crayonex” No. 3, wax, 8 sticks 

DPMP UcGss cesbhws oe vbhaerdulbaceeecs ss 10 
Prang “Craograph” No. 1, pressed crayon, 

So RO WOK iisc db cevcawenusaeesede 10 


Write for quantity prices 


WATER COLORS 
Prang No. 3A or Kroma No. 33, 4 colors 
to box, with a No. 7 brush........... $0.40 
Prang No. 8 or Kroma No. 88, 8 semi- 
moist half-pans, with a No. 7 brush. .50 
Write for quantity prices 


“PRACTICAL” SCHOOL PASTE 


Holds fast—like Uncle Remus “Tar Baby.” 


a ee GT Ee | i a a rR 
DUANE CONG, CRCD . 0 6 oss sisi ni.c sc cencs ce ccctee 1.00 
SREIOR RRM, DOOR So oo6s5ssen sess cnsecc oes 2.40 


Quantity discounts 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Boston Model “L” or “Chicago,” each... .$1.00 
Boston Model “K” or “Chicago Giant” 
(sharpen any size pencils), each...... 1.50 


“PRACTICAL” DRAWING PENCILS 


Made of high-grade refined graphite. Bx- 
cellent for school use. 
MO. 2 {008t), DOF GOCODs 606. .0.5.0cc sense $0.50 
No. 2 (medium), per dozem...........e008 .50 


“PRACTICAL” DRAWING CARDS 


For use in primary grades. Twenty 
cards to set. Sets Nos. 1 and 2 sim- 
pler, Nos. 3 and 4 more involved. 
ag eS RS rrr rere ee $0.20 


COLORED CHALK 


American No. 530, 12 sticks of high grade 3 
colored chalk, per DOX.......e..ccceee 3D 


PAPERS 


“Practical” Poster Paper, 9x12”, 
asstd. colors, per pkg. of WO shts....$0.20 
“Practical” Poster Paper, 9”’x12”, solid 
colors, per pkg. of 50 shts........... 5 
“Practical” Construction Paper, 9”’x12”, 
12 eolors, asstd., per pkg. of 25 shts.. .20 
White Drawing Paper, 6”’x9”, per pkg. 
Nt 


1 MEE: shdeewe bosses cawaees CeekcMhes « 
White Drawing Paper, 9’x12”, per dic. 
100 shts. F 


Transportation extra on p \ Ae 
Discount on quantity ordey&. { y 





el 


Practical Drawing Company 


1512-1516 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Box 1143 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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‘‘A more thoroughly national work of its character and 
scope may not be had for American public schools,” 


so the Louisville Courier-Journal comments on 


Muzzey’s American History 











and adds further that “‘intelligent patriotism based 

on knowledge of facts and love of truth rather than 

on unreasoning prejudice or equally unreasoning 
preference is inculcated.”’ 

Used in approximately 80% of all schools teaching 
American History in high school and meeting every 
requirement of a modern text—this is the record 

of Muzzey’s American History. It is not a col- 
lection of biographies of heroes and narration of 
battles. Biographies should be studied in fifth or 
sixth grade, where children are inclined to be hero 
worshipers, and at no period is there any particu- 

lar advantage gained by having a mental blue print 

of battles and movements of armies. It is impor- 
tant to have a text in American History for high 
school use that places the stress upon movements 
and causes and that leaves an impression that be- 
gets real patriotism—a type of patriotism that ac- 
cords to each individual and each people a square 
deal. Such a book is Muzzey’s American His- 
tory—not only the equal but the superior of any 
such publication. 

Do you know Muzzey’s American History? < , 
We solicit your correspondence concerning this or } 
any of our publications. 











"Wo. i vn Ve yo ua atk. 


GINN & CO., Columbus, O. 
OOK 
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Eastern Kentucky State Normal 
School and Teachers College 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


Second Semester Opens February 12 
1923 Summer School (6 weeks) July 2 


A permanent State Institution maintained by 
Kentucky for the training of Kentucky’s 
teachers and prospective teachers, to insure 
a fuller measure of life to little Kentuckians. 
Located where the ‘‘Blue Grass”’ and ‘‘Moun- 
tains’? meet and serving both regions equally. 


COURSES OFFERED 


Elementary State Certificate Course, one year—above Eighth Grade, 40 weeks 
Intermediate State Certificate Course, two years—above Elementary Course, 80 weeks 
Advanced State Certificate Course, two years—above High School, 80 weeks 


AMPLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SPECIALIZED STUDY 


High School graduates and graduates of Intermediate Course 
are eligible to admission to the Advance Course on entrance. 


EXPENSES 
Eastern is not operated for profit 
a iis neue Pata eacath ites SAM $3.00 a week 
meee Remt.............. $1.00 to $1.50 a week 
Incidental Fee..............$4.00 each semester 
a Sica Ne p06 qannitia:ccaa Free to Appointees 


CORRESPONDENCE AND EXTENSION COURSES 
“LEARN WHILE YOU EARN” 


These courses receive the same credit as resident 
study. Find out mcre about them—ask for An- 
nouncement of Correspondence Courses. 


THOSE WHO APPLY FOR ROOMS EARLY WILL GET BETTER ACCOMMODATIONS 
Full information is yours for the asking. Write 


T. J. COATES, President, 
Richmond, Ky. 


COME TO EASTERN—THE SCHOOL WITH A FUTURE 














a a a 





XUM 


DEMARTMENT OF SCIENCE. 
erenties Annie B. Regenstein, Ft. 
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TMENT OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


resident—1. W. Bradner, Middlesboro. 
Secretary—Mrs. Mary Moss, Georgetown. 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDE Ss. 
President—H. G. Turnipseed, Maysville. 
Secretary—Mrs. Mary Moss, George town. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 






President—J. P. Carpenter, Louisville Male High 
School. 
Secretary—Jessie Stewart, Louisville Girls’ High 
School. 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 
President—Dean T. B. McCartne ansylvania 


College, Lexington. 
Secretary—Frank L. Rainey, Danvil 


VARTMENT OF LANGUAGE. 
resident—F. CC, Grise, Western State Normal 


School, Bowling Green. 


Secret —A. E. Colgrove. 






TMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 


resident—H. M. Yarbrough, University of Ind., 
Bloomington, Ind 


nd. 
Secretary—Mayme E. Schmidt, Lexington. 








Thomas. 
ecregiry— 


DEP. TMENT OF CHILD STUDY. 


>resident—May C. Hansen, 
School, Richmond. 
Secretary—Mary ‘Mothershead, Earlington. 


Eastern State Normal 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 
President—Caroline Bourgard, 
School Music, Louisville. 
Secretary—Dorothy Park, Louisville. 


Supervisor, Public 







DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIA 
President—Lorena Dumeyer, 
School. 
Secretary—Charles Leslie, Louisville. 


UCATION, 
Sville Girls’ High 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS. 


President—Mary Gale Cawthon, Director Home 
Economics, Louisville. 
Secretary—Mary Ellen Moore, Eastern Depart- 
mental School, Louisville. 
DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL ARTS. 
President—J. E. Heller, Louisville Manual High 
School. 
Secretury—Walter L. Smith, Louisville Manual 
High School. 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Louisville Normal 


esident—Elizabeth Zachari, 
'  Sehool, 
Secretary—Tippa Coleman, Louisville. 


MENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

esident—T. R. Bryant, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 
Secretary—J. P. 







Boling, Campbellsville. 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND CIVICS. 
President—C. <A. Kieth, Eastern State 
School, Richmond. 
Secretary—Elizabeth Green, Canmer. 


Normal 


DEBARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN. 

President—Louise Dietz, Primary 
Louisville Public Schools. 

Secretary 


Supervisor, 







MENT OF RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
sident—iA. B. Strong, Berea College, Berea. 
Secretary—Myrtle Dalton, Richmond. 


DEPARTMENT OF GRAMMAR GRADES AND 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
President—EPmma J. Woerner, Eastern Depart- 


) mental School, Louisville. 
Secretary—Bessie Dudley, Richmond. 








President Harding on Education 





The movement for Federal recognition of educa- 
tion, which ineludes two major proposals—(1) the 
creation of a Department of Education with a Secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet and (2) Federal aid 
to encourage the States in the correction of glaring 
Shortcomings in certain fields of education—has made 
remarkable gains in public support during the five 
years that it has been before Congress and the country 
in the form of the Educational bill. Indeed, the fact 
that this measure has made more progress in five 
years than similar proposals have been able to make 
in ten years is evidence of its fundamental soundness. 
Its provisions are certain ultimately to be adopted 
by the Nation. 

The advocates of Federal recognition of educa- 
tion have known for a long time that a considerable 
majority of the members of both houses of Congress 
are favorable to such recognition and that when pro- 
posals are before Congress in proper form they may 
be expected to receive its prompt and favorable con- 
sideration. Much interest has therefore centered in the 
attitude of President Harding. 

It is gratifying to see the official and semi-official 
utterances of the President give definite recognition to 
the proposals which the National Education Asso- 
ciation and organizations representing more than 
twenty-five million voters have been supporting for 
periods ranging from five to fifty years. 

The reorganization of the Federal Departments was 
one of the planks in the Republican platform on 
which President Harding was elected. The President 
represented on the Congressional Joint Committee by 
Mr. Walter 'F. Brown, of Toledo, Ohio, has been giving 


considerable thought to this problem in an effort to 
find the best arrangement and one that would be 
acceptable to Congress and the country. Growing 
interest in education is reflected in the successive 
drafts of the reorganization program. That program 
as published in newspapers on November 12, includes 
provision for a Department of Education and Welfare 
in a form which, with certain changes that are likely 
to be made iby Congress, would be acceptable to educa- 
tidnal leaders as emibodying one of the major pro- 
posals of the 'Towner-Sterling bill. 

Federal aid for education, which the President 
favored in a pre-election statement, has recently re- 
ceived further recognition in ‘his addresses to Con- 
gress. In his address to Congress on November 21, 
1922, the President had the following to say on Fed- 
eral aid in general: 

“T believe in Government aid becomingly (bestowed. 
We have aided industry through our tariffs; we have 
aided railway transportation in land grants and loans. 
We have aided the construction of market roads and 
the improvement of inland waterways. We have aided 
reclamation and irrigation and the development of 
water power; we have loaned for seed grains in antic- 
ipation of harvests. We expend millions in investiga- 
tion and experimentation to promote a common /bene- 
fit, though a limited few are the direct beneficiaries. 
We ‘have loaned hundreds of millions to promote the 
marketing of American goods. It has all been com- 
mendable and highly worthwhile.” 

In his address to Congress on December 8, 1922, 
the President recommended Federal co-operation in the 
education of immigrants in the following words: 
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Story Hour Readers 








Unsurpassed for supplementary reading. 
Series now complete in nine books. Also 
three Teachers’ Manuals, covering va- 
rious grade groups. Reasonable prices. 


General Supplementary Reading 


Write for a copy of our beautiful illus- 
trated 


“Guide to Good Reading” 


which will be sent free to any teacher. 
Describes over 300 volumes on all sub- 
jects for all grades, indicating the exact 
grade and purpose for which each book 
is best adapted. 

Remember that we ship books the same 
day the order is received. You know 
from past experience you.can rely upon 
our service in every way. 








INCORPORATED 


300 Pike Street 
CINCINNATI 
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“Our program of admission and treatment of im- REQTION: 2.6 6.0iins0:c0 ede scence sccnsivescestacas t. E. Jaggers 
migrants is very intimately related to the educational Bellevue ......cccceee eect teen eee neeees Vaught Mills 
policy of the Ray gon With illiteracy estimated at TEE AMNN ga a.kiGr0:secaca Sia dA ales BG:01d4:50'o a SO R. H. Brown 
from two tenths of one per cent to less than two per ac : ; ndents. 
cent in ten of the foremost nations of Europe, it te eieietivaagens 
rivets our attention to a serious problem when we Little Rock Graded School .......... Byron M. Roberts. 
are reminded of a six per cent illiteracy in the United Mayslick Consolidated School ...... .-Gordie Younsg-_ 
States. The figures are based on the test which de- Princheard High Beb0ol .cccccveccscccess KE. A. Skillman 
fines an illiterate as one having no schooling what- Crestwood Consolidated High School ....D. W. Qualls 
ever. Remembering the wide freedom of our public Covington Highth District School ........¢ J. H. Craven 
schools, with compulsory attendance in many States Greenup High School .................. Lena W. Lykins 
in the Union, one is convinced that much of our ex- Picadome High Schpol .............. M. P. MeCubbing 
cessive illiteracy comes to us from abroad, and the Boston GrRGG SCHOOL 2 occ sccccccccves Edgar Royse _ 
education of the immigrant becomes a requisite to his Elkton Graded School ..........2+e05- O, F. Galloway 
Americanization. It must be done if he is fittingly to Burnside Graded School .............. Clarence Adams 
exercise the duties as well as enjoy the privileges ot Buena Vista High School ...............+++4 Allen Davis 
American citizenship. Here is revealed the special fieid Tolu High School .......c.ecceee cece eeeeees t. A. Bett- 
for Federal co-operation in furthering education. Memorial Consolidated Graded and ‘ 

“From the very beginning public education has County Tigh Benook oo... ce cccesecvs ..D. Y. Dunn 
been left mainly in the hands of the States. So faras iWllisburg County High School ........ Weller R. Gary. 
schooling youth is concerned the policy has ‘been Ewing Graded School awe puldala tek ave Kaen Cc. O. Peratt 
justified, because no responsibility can be so effective Glendale Graded School .............. Elmer D. Hinkle 
as that of the local community alive to its task. 1 Faculty Eastern State Normal 
believe in the co-operation of the National authority ES RNS RT ae A eeerar L. Donovag 
to stimulate, encourage, and broaden the work of the Athens High School ............eeeeeeeee seed A. Carman 
local authorities. But it is the especial obligation of Sonora High School M. Wesley 
the Federal Government to devise means and effectively Vine Grove Graded School ........-.-..++-+ JS. G. Boyd 
assist in the education of the newcomer from foreign West Point Graded School .......... Virginia Morgan 
lands, so that the level of American education may Horse Cave Graded and, High School...... D. Lyon 
be made the highest that is humanly possible. Mt. St. Joseph Ursuline : . 

Clearly the friends of education may now work for NY sc cad cae aaiees Mothers M, Agnes, O. 5. Wee 
their legislative program with renewed assurance of APaculty of Centre College. . . rd! a Dr. Irvin 
its ultimate triumph. It is undoubtedly supported by a ounties Superintendents. 
larger ‘body ‘of public sentiment (than any other Kire a eee 
measure before Congress. As a memiber of Congress. reckinridge (4 cee eeeceresecrcccccceren st J. R. ag (oll 
referring to the Educational bill, has said, “No other Clark raed --Paris B. oi 
measure ever before Congress has been supported by — aa A, Jones 
so many people who save carefully and intelligently ‘he RG telelernis '9isietsleinle Dia Sinieieain Sa pie's) dmaienie eee ba M. Tottx 
studied its provisions.” There is cause for satisfac- Tees Beare arssebrtie's: Re el¥ Se y7aj ea sis) Sassi wiaelsiediatiaiaes . - one. 
tion that the President is giving increasing recogni- ce ag CM cece cece ree cereeeeereceecvence J. L. F. A anon 
tion to these facts in an official way.—N. E. <A. Ricks DRT OT ET TI CCT Ee ae ee Levi Cunningham, 
Journal. PENTA oS OD. 5 on Us ee VA fa dcdek Ralslnaee ..W. ‘S. Scholes 

ee Ef 26G4 5 1 G46.6 40M AS ERE Bee sew H. H. Taylor~ 
K. E. A. ONE HUNDRED PER CENT HONOR ROLL k RNIN ca Bs, 0 hao. 0701 Ne Gers: atarecdiah 8:2 3.4 e.0t5,6 awe P. White 
FOR 1923. Muhlenberg Sea aibcrnwae se °. ---M. OC. Hughes 

The Superintendents whose names appear on this 5 el Tae GATOR ie SENSE: Whit Reta nea Gesnge y ma 
honor roll have assured the officers of the Kentucky Shelhy Oras ater ee Ae ciel elereiere Nia AO 0032 Mee ML Halt 
Educational Association that 100% of their teachers Scott”. mace Savers ainibere paceisierareje ests se) eiSe es eee tea 
will be enrolled as members in K. FE. A. for 1923 and Bourt SE Oe ia "ss “M.. MeVey 
that the membership dues of one dollar for each will 4 en Se set Smee eget OCIS Ee ee Bete " S Ea tt ey 
be forwarded the Secretary before the annual meeting —e OE EE ei ee rae COE nt RW Ki aa 
in April. (Many of these have already fully qualified C: bell ia). p a ala ea ea kt Beli el 7, Ww Re ‘1 * 
for this honor roll by remitting the membership dues Carlisle Se enter chcn Ui Qiarspeinie SAi0 gree eae ge ee eilex 
of every teacher in their employ. The large list of Cla BERGE wa ssieiusisreis bi Sisioie.eiese'4:0i¥ 0) 9\ 094 oN Ts. b, D uM. — 
cities, counties and schools given herewith fully at- Cumberl pporete lenis ost s(eieiniyete sev sheze ain sieve/e) trie Sree: ie R. D ger 
test the fact that a great interest is being taken in under. anid sce eeces ere cececcevcececece 5 Tr. Gral asg 
the State Association. No doubt many who have not avi oi ANE oo Se Ie ete Sea eidiecaiare a + tue 
pledged 100% will yet do so. In fact, we confidently irene as 3. NH arson 
expect this list to grow rapidly. We urge every a acter oe awa 
Superintendent to assist our campaign for 10,000 mem- + eat Bae eee ie pearl as eatin NOS Se asta j ay ce 
bers by enrolling his teachers at once. Pulacki Loh ONE ERA D REee AS Sc! 10 ‘5. Meece 

Cities and Towns, Superintendents. #nion ne ...Carrie Eble 
ree NA 6 S84 80.5018 we (Sala Waser Nae TAPE ONO SCAN 5 o's. 8 ose 5 055.04: sie ain es 0 dee ceweeionsolaee Effie Basham 
Frankfort $.Bra EER EIU, (ic cho) 0:65 0.0:8:0.0 aiwsa- scene Siclereaieale #o'sw owned Annie M. Wiley 
Glasgow Dein Sik haele-e a. 4ea Cea eee WS Ee, ENED RMEEEROD .y65-5.05 050.0 occ basind ea vobewlensesgueee O. J. Stivers 
BRGNSBONO: SRR MS =o oss 5. ccna dee nesee cos De TM OUMGs, COSCON ovine ce cee dein dose said sew we cies ceeenaes C. Lay 
SS ES ea een are rere Eee Co UE RRS = CNPC oo 5S 808s 5 aca eral evei bose siacaiele elvis Wsavee- SRENAD Mary A. Field 
SENOS | SIRES Aiea eee ia Ieee tren Sri PADI, CreeM® IVOELG 6.0.5 5.0:0ciaya.cis cea cee eee eeewees George M. Baker  - 
NON NNNIEM e339 55 wid dae se din ss gioe has seraiales R. F. Peters. RN arctic od sna aie eave ales nis mee eee daraee ). Gary 
PIETER 6 ois ayia ocidins als ces care Seigler siete J. “. RTT erence i ce ee Oe as acted Myrtie Howard 
Pe A RENAME 5 1s vas eine eit Ses sles is USMC RIA INS H. PEMDOCUNIE pe ioe ome de. ee nade eee Inez Luten 
ts 2 URS ETS erase scorer eon Clarence ‘B Pe = WRT ECON <2 <6:. 5 25:60 oss odoatawecncuenet J. H. Sweeney 
Lewisburg «20... ++ eeeee sees seers ee eens °- MEME a! WHEE OT 06.6.5 ssc avs ne seis siosiannn’oe Oa T. W. Johnson 
PMNS Tso aaa assis 'a19/aie- sass alee) © 07s elvis We eiatacemansiale oa O. Ross7 Ns Bos ht i Re i ek pa a aed Rose W. Dwire 
poawenville pS Mises wie piu creer ero ens apcig ea eames Neal é oe 
cr ae. Coste: Ooncrey Io Jas. A. Hutchinson ‘ J cE 
EN oy eae has oc..Mary E. Marks” a ee ee 
Madisonville ... Harper Gatton ANNUAE SESSION, 1922. 
MMMM c424.6.6iaNkia-ois 3919 aiere'0'h 9 8 esd e aio op aeie OS 0. L. Mullikin The Resolutions Committee of the Kentucky Educa- 
Morganfield R. T. Whittinghill’ tional Association, in session assembled, at the annual 
Wibuaseliville QOH r ie. occ. ccc ccc cccscces Cc. T. Cannon meeting April 11-14, desires to submit the follow- 
MMO RONOODUE Fe dere Se nie gs i6ss sre sia 0s oe 6s Chas. O. Rya ing report: 
RR MIIIIND ovate o2s Sele ih a 5s 6 8:4 0.4100 sd edie weer W. L. Matthews « 1. We demand that political parties shall nomi- 
NOUMRMMEIIUEEED. 655-0 oc 60,5 0 oS G8 oslo ca ey veep ews tee Cc. F. Martin nate candidates for superintendent of public instruc- 
em NEO is ns aig oe <6 65-006 o 'a'as G9 wines ee Cc. P. Caywood, tion solely because of their high professional qualifi- 
APITVANG: 0 00:64 Rag pester veces oO Vaia acrace wraveta J. P. W. Brouse% cations, unquestionable moral. character, and out- 
Pe rr eee J. A.. Mitchell standing ability in educational leadership. We de- 
RENN aie .556<i8a c ORONS Sones dena weep Rees Leon B Stephan mand further that the State Department of Education 
NI 15.5 alas shy a eins: era Ger abate ores awe A. B. Crawford” shall no longer be regarded as a part of the political 
RR SMO OEY | 5.5 sie 'sa-o.0 9:4 Wine se pole els See ae B. E. Allison spoils system and that appointments in this depart- 
MN Cy oa’ c aid acic aos oes eh KREIS Osear og ed ment shall be made solely because the person ap- 
ENN: HOQMRIES, 5 4:5 4.5.55. 0's 0:e'y a:0jsi¥ aise wadiersaie rr -¢ herry- pointed ‘possesses specific training for the special 
ROUND ac. 5. 0 'scaie'e: 5506 acs eis S'6 wie Gusioe ee Partie duties to be performed, and that appointees be re- 
AS RS SES SER SS river ite ee eae Pe ...Z4. BE. Seott tained so long as the highest type of service is 
US oS eee ene nee reer aT Lydia Frem rendered. We pledge ourselves to place our loyalty 
Sear oer reer reer i. Wesley. to childhood of Kentucky and to our ‘profession 
AE 9. rah 5 Jong 's'0V0 (6 918 acevelo 6:4 4c AMAA Ralph D. Hill ahove allegiance to political party in the selection of 
DR AUIINSE5 9 ion 4 tha oa, b0 0a. d yse @ ois aes races . E. Selim” the highest administrative officer in our School system 
REIN Sloe es (Fess ice ctw dg ianty aca NTE Cc. E. Dudley as well as all other elective school officers. 
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University of Kentucky 











FRANK L. McVEY, Ph. D., LL. D., President 


Summer Session, 1923 





HE SUMMER SESSION at the Univer- 
7 sity of Kentucky for 1923 will offer 
nearly two hundred courses in Educa- 
tion and in -the Arts and Sciences, besides 
courses in Agriculture, Engineering, and Law. 
We are preparing for the largest and most 
important Summer Session in the history of 
the University. Courses in Education for 
teachers, principals, supervisors, city and 
county superintendents will be given by edu- 
cators of national reputation. 

Facilities for graduate work for teachers 
and others seeking higher degrees will be 
offered. Come to Kentucky for your degree. 

The University of Kentucky is striving to 
do its share in providing facilities for higher 
education for Kentucky teachers. 


Quod = 


For further information write to 











The Director of the Summer Session 
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2. We are Kentuckians; we are part of Ken- 
tucky’s citizenship; we are keenly conscious of Ken- 
tucky’s problems, particularly her economic problems. 
We know, as well as others, that Kentucky has a 
debt of dollars which, as honest men and women we 
must pay; we also know that Kentucky owes a debt 
of service to the childhood of the State. We cannot 
with impunity ignore this sacred obligation. If we 
must choose between the debt of dollars and the 
debt of service, we unhesitatingly prefer to pay the 
debt of service first. 

3. We wish to stress Kentucky's 
trained teachers. Good schools are 
out good teachers. We cannot have trained teachers 
without shaving properly located and properly sup- 
ported teacher training institutions whichare equipped 
with well trained teaching staffs. We commend the 
members of the Legislature for the recognition of 
Kentucky’s needs for better teacher training facilities 
by authorizing two teacher training colleges, ‘by pro- 


need for ibettev 
impossible with- 


viding (for a system iof County summer training 
schools, and ‘by the establishment of two normal 
schools. 

We express our confidence in the character and 
high capacity of the Commission appointed for the 
purpose of location the two normal schools. We 
recommend to the Commission that these two new 


normal schools be placed in such places as will \best 

servé the educational needs of the two extreme portions 

of the state. 
4, 


We believe that a sound certification scheme 
is based on the following principles. (a). There 


should be one certification authority, the State Board 


of Education. (b) ‘Certificates issued on approved 
credentials or through examinations. (ce) Specific 
preparation for each special kind of certificate. (d) 


Suecessful experience recognized in lieu of additional 
professional academic training for experienced 
teachers now in service. (c) A salary should bear 
a definite relation to the preparation and successful 
experience. 
5. Better 
county and 


school administration in 
graded school is imperative. 
a continuous state board of education composed of 
men and ‘women who ‘hold no official position in any 
educational institution, either public or private; we 
endorse a (bipartisan ‘board as most likely ‘to give 
non-partisan administration. We reiterate our faith 
in and support of. an elective county board of educa- 
tion with power to appoint a county superintendent of 
high professional qualifications irrespective of residence 
or political affiliations. This plan makes it ‘possible 


state, city, 
We favor 


for the people to take the office of county superin- 
tendent of schools out of politics whenever they so 
desire. We endorse the recognized principle that the 
chief administrative officer shall recommend and 
boards of education appoint all teachers, supervisors 
and others in any particular system. 

6. We endorse the present administration of the 


State Department of Education, and commend it for 
being impartial to all educational institutions; for 
being democratic; for championing the rights of all 
children of the State; for being courageous in advo- 
eating educational measures and for not playing poli- 
tics or favoring them in any form. 

7. We commend the report of the Kentucky Edu- 
cational Survey Commission. The recommendations 
are right in principle. ‘Some of these have already 
been enacted into law and we pledge ourselves to 
continue to strive for the enactment of the remaining 
parts of the program. . 

8. We extend our thanks to the First Christian 
Church for the use of their building, to the officers of 
this association for the excellent work they have 
done, and to all other agencies and individuals who 
have contributed to the success of the program. 

9. We recommend that future meeting of the K. 
FE. A. begin on Wednesday and close on Saturday, and 
further that the plan for the general sessions be 
changed so as to provide for only the address in the 
evening sessions. and a morning session extending 
from Fo :30 to 12:00. leaving the extra time in the 
morning for conferences and departmental meetings. 
WELLINGTON PATRICK, C. I. BARNES, 

Cc. FE. DUDLEY CHARLES D. LEWTS, 
MARY BRADLEY, A. C. BURTON. 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE KENTUCKY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
April 11-14, 1922. 

To the Members of the Kentucky Educational Asso- 

ciation: 

We, your committee on Legislation, beg to report 
to you concerning the legal status of Education in 
Kentucky since our report at the last annual session. 

In accordance with instructions received at_ the 
last meeting of the Association the Legislative Com- 
mittee held a conference in the early fall to determine 


what steps could be taken by them to assist in 
creating public sentiment in favor of the two con- 
stitutional amendments endorsed by the Association 


at its last session. The committee feels that it did all 
it could consistently in the premises to iturther the 
interest of these constitutional amendments, although 
they were defeated by a very decisive majority. 

In the matter of the school survey, the committee 
also followed your advice and held several conferences 
With the survey commission and rendered such as- 
sistance as Was possible in creating public sentiment 
favorable to the recommendations in general of the 
survey commission. 

Several bills were drawn by the experts engaged 
in making the educational survey of the State and 
submitted through the State Department of Educa- 
tion to the Legislature. Two important recommenda- 
tions made by the survey commission found expres- 
sion in statutory law. 

One of these was for the benefit of graded school 
cistricts, giving financial relief and standardizing high 
school requirements therein. The other was to abolish 
County Teacher Institutes and provide summer teacher 
training schools instead, and appropriated $50,000 for 
maintenance thereof. 

Another very important bill in Eduéation in Ken- 
tucky was enacted ‘by the Legislature providing for 
Vocational Rehabilitation for men injured in trades 
with funds from the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
not otherwise used, same to be administered by the 
Vocational Education Board. 

Other bills relating to general education in Ken- 
tucky passed by the Legislature are as follows: ‘ 

A bill establishing two Normal Schools, one in 
eastern and one in western Kentucky, and appropriat- 
ing $30,000 for the maintenance of each. 

A bill authorizing the two Normal ‘Schools to be- 
come Teachers Colleges and changing the name of same 
to Teachers College. 


A bill providing for the counties to issue cer- 


tificates to children completing the common school 
—, and entitling them to free tuition in high 
school. 


A bill to elect County Board of Education from 
five divisions rather than from the County at large. 


Also to provide for the election of local district 
trustees. 
bill requiring all educational institutions re- 


ceiving state aid to make annual reports to the State 
Department of Education. 


A bill granting the University and Normal 
Schools the right of Eminent domain. 

A bill to include singing in the public school 
curriculum. 


A bill requiring 
mon school term. 
A bill to exempt women from County school poll 


seven months continuous com- 


tax. 
Several ‘bills were passed by the General Assembly 
extending privileges of classified cities and towns under 
general charter provisions. 

Important measures recommended by the survey 
commission and endorsed by the Department of Educa- 
tion, relating to State Board of Education, certifica- 
tion of teachers, and selection of text books failed to 
receive sufficient support to secure their passage. 

Several bills having for their object the repeal 
of the present County School Board law, the com- 
pulsory attendance law, State (Certification law, were 
passed by the House of Representatives, but were not 
endorsed by the Senate. Therefore, it will be seen 
that the Educational organization still remains prac- 
tically as it was before the Legislature convened. 7 

The lack of adequate provisions for the University 
and the Normal Schools leaves those institutions in a 
difficult situation for the coming two years. In the 
long run educational advancement must rest upon the 
progress of the institutions of higher education. 
The need of better instruction in the high schools and 
the secondary and elementary schools generally can 
be met only through the better preparation of teachers. 

Your committee respectfully (suggests that the 
K. E. take such steps as it may deem proper to 
continue the campaign of information along progres- 
sive educational lines, and to develop a real program 
of educational legislation, which may be considered 
at the next annual session for such action as the 
Association may at that time deem wise to take. 

This report. largely informational, is made for 
your respectful consideration. 

McHENRY RHODES, Chairman. 
J. VIRGIL CHAPMAN, 


J. A, PAY 
W. L. JAYNE, 
HOMER W. NICHOLS 


JO. W. BROWN, 
MARY W. MOSS, 
JANFD BARRICKMAN, 
M. B. ADAMS. 
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A WORD FROM OUR PRESIDENT. 


Fellow Teachers: 

The K. E. A. was organized fifty-two 
years ago. At that time it consisted of 
less than a hundred members, but these 
members represented the best that the 
teaching ferce of Kentucky had to offer to 
the childhood of the State at that time. 

Today, this Association has an active 
membership of five thousand—the great- 
est single organization in the State leading 
to public good—and it still represents in 
the personnel of its membership, the most 
consecrated and self-sacrificing teachers 
that Kentucky possesses. ; 

In the years gone by, not only has this 
institution grown in its membership and 
influence, but hand in hand with its grow- 
ing has gone practically all of the educa- 
tional development worth while in the 
Commonwealth. 

In its infancy these meetings were un- 
noticed by the public almost entirely, and 
only occasionally did even’ the press give 
heed to what the teachers of the State did 
or thought. Now, all of these institutions 
that look to the public welfare listen and 
co-operate with this great organization. 
Economically, religiously, politically, as 
well as educationally, has the power of this 
great organization been felt throughout 
the State. 

Primarily, it is an organization of teach- 
ers looking toward better professional 
services and toward better and more effec- 
tive conditions under which the teachers 
may do their work; and fundamentally, it 
is an organization that exists wholly for 
the childhood of Kentucky, for there is no 
more philanthropic organization than this 
—a truly professionalized group of teach- 
ers. 

This membership seems large, and yet, 
in comparison’ with the work to be done, 
and with the economical and educational 
growth of the State, this membership and 
the revenues derived therefrom are inade- 
quate for the work we should do. 

To ‘this end, we are asking all teachers 
in the State to become members, and the 
management of this organization assures 
them that the one dollar paid for member- 
ship will, like “bread upon the waters” 
return to them before many days—in in- 
ereased salaries, stabilized educational 


principles, awakened citizenship to the 
appreciation of the work done. 

It will be the purpose of this year’s 
meeting, which occurs April 19 to 21, 1923, 
to discuss special educational problems, re- 


lating especially to Kentucky, with the 
idea that these problems, when finally 
solved, can and will be solved by the teach- 
ers and people interested in education in 
this Commonwealth. 

If there are those who feel that in the 
past the K. E. A. has failed to meet their 
needs as individual teachers, we ask that 
you join with us now in making it the best 
of all organizations of its kind in America. 

Could we make it possible to secure the 
services of a man or woman who could 
devote to this work all of their time as 
Secretary, and as an enthusiastic worker, 
there is no limit to the influence that could 
come from this organization. 

To this end, we are hoping and believing 
that the teachers this year will rally to 
the support of the organization by becom- 
ing members and that when the meeting 
comes off, we may be gladdened by the 
presence of all these teachers who are giv- 
ing their lives for the best in'terests of the 
childhood of the State. 

W. J. Craig, President. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


In order to arouse a more general in- 
terest in musical activity throughout the 
State, the Music Section of the K. E. A. is 
considering for the forthcoming meeting 
in’ April a contest along choral and or- 
chestral lines. 

A number of years ago a very successful 
contest was held with entries for singers 
and instrumentalists in addition to choral 
and orchestral organizations. 

It should not be a difficult matter to pro- 
ject a plan of this sort on a large scale 
since music has by legislative action be- 
come a recognized subject in the public 
schools of the State and in other ways 
music has made great progress. 

Our three Normal Schools should be 
eager to measure their powers in friendly 
competition and besides the universities, 
colleges and private institutions many of 
our high schools could make a splendid 
showing. 

In other states the matter of traveling 
expenses has not been ar:' unsurmountable 
obstacle. At the Music Supervisors Con- 
ference in Nashville last spring the Glee 
Club of Louisiana State University made 
the trip of several hundred miles from 
Baton Rouge and the High School orches- 
tra of Richmond, Indiana, brought over 
fifty performers. These boys and girls 
— travelled approximately four huridred 
miles. 
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It might be expedient to confine the 
entries (1) to small choruses, mixed, male 
and female limiting the maximum number 
to twenty-four voices; (2) quartettes, 
mixed, male and female; (3) instrumental 
quartettes with any standard combination 
of instruments; for example: violin, flute, 
cello and piano; (4) trios—violin, flute and 
piano; (5) bands with a maximum of fif- 
teen; (6) orchestras—maximum of fifteen. 

Inscribed loving cups might be offered 
as prizes to winners in each section. The 
judges in the adjudication committee 
should represent every part of the State. 

Music has always been considered es- 
sential to the attractiveness of the morn- 
ing and evening sessions of the K. E. A. 
Convention. To have winners furnish the 
musical numbers needed for ‘these occa- 
sions would be of unusual interest. . 

It is earnestly hoped that all superin- 
tendents, supervisors, principals and teach- 
ers will co-operate with the music section 
in this effort to vitalize musical activity 
of every sort and give to every Kentucky 
child an opportunity to come in contact 
with this universal art. 

If the music section receives encourage- 
ment in the way of suggestions from Ken- 
tucky educators, plans will be perfected 
immediately. 

Every word of commendation and advice 
will be warmly welcomed. Shall we have 
it? Write at once to the President of the 
Music Section, 


Caroline B. Bourgard, 
1151 E. Broadway, 
Louisville, Kentucky, 


and help carry out this project—the ad- 
vancement of education. 





KENTUCKY’S CRYING NEED. 


Our proud old Commonwealth has many 
pressing needs today, but none is so im- 
perative, so insistent, as the need of better 
teachers for our public schools, elemen- 
tary and secondary. Houses, grounds and 
equipment are desirable; a carefully re- 
vised curriculum is important; but more 
adequately trained teachers are essential. 

We are struggling to maintain our place 
ag a great, soverign state in the world’s 
most progressive and enlightened Nation, 
and wrestle with the industrial, economic, 
social, and civic problems of the day that 
have grown' almost appalling in their com- 
plexity, with a citizenry having an average 
training of the fifth grade of elementary 
school. This load is too heavy for the 


mental shoulders of our people, and these 
shoulders must be broadened and strengtth- 
ened by better teaching in our schools if 
we are to meet the crisis that we are 
facing. Teachers cannot, on the average, 
lead their pupils successfully nearer than 
four years to their own intellectual stand- 
ards, so it is not strange that our elemen- 
tary teachers, averaging little above eighth 
grade standing, have lost their pupils by 
the end of the fifth grade or before, and 
that our poorly trained high school teach- 
ers have been unable to inspire more than 
a handful of those completing the elemen- 
tary course to push onward through the 
secondary. We must advance the stand- 
ards of our leaders if we would furnish 
Kentucky with a voting population worthy 
to entrust with the problems of self-gov- 
ernment as they exist today. 

If the problem of securing better teach- 
ers is so serious, what is to be done? The 
answer is simple in statement, though very 
complex in realization. Every teacher in 
the State who would continue in the ser- 
vice must become a student, working along 
those lines best calculated to increase 
teaching efficiency. Every teacher who is 
not willing to thus pay the price demanded 
by society must drop out and let one 
fitted more fully to meet ‘the needs of the 
day take up the work. The writer recently 
made the statement before an' audience of 
teachers that “one-third of the teachers 
of Kentucky are unfit for the task before 
them, and should drop out of the profes- 
sion; one-third are far below standard, but 
are capable of developing into valuable 
workers, if they will but apply themselves 
with diligence to becoming adequately in- 
formed and trained; while one-third are 
now renderin'g fine and effective service, 
and need only to keep up with the forward 
march of the age.” Four things are de- 
manded, if this statement is approxi- 
mately correct. The unfit must be elimi- 
nated. This is the function of certificating 
agencies, Boards of Education, and Super- 
intendents, and public opinion. The good 
material lacking in preparation must be 
instructed and trained. This is the task 
before the Normal schools, the high 
schools, and agencies for training in ser- 
vice. New recruits must be found and en- 
listed to take the place of those eliminated. 
This is, to a large degree, the task of the 
high schools of the State, aided by the 
Normal schools and public sentiment. 
Money must be secured to pay efficient 
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teachers in a manner worthy of their ser- 
vice. This is the task of the tax-paying 
citizen, the Legislator, and public opinion. 

The second of these objectives is the 
only one to be specifically considered in 
this article. How can the good material 
now in the profession be saved to the ser- 
vice by means of more adequate training ? 


The first step toward accomplishing the 
desired results in this field is to get every 
teacher in the State before amirror. Each 
one in service should administer a search- 
ing self-examination. Two questions 
should be asked and answered. First, 
“Am I, in disposition, in character, in dom- 
inant interest, fitted to be a teacher?” If 
the answer to this question is “No,” the 
course of procedure is simple. Seek other 
employment at once, and do not leave the 
burden of removal to a Board of Educa- 
tion, or Superintendent. Second, “Am I 
properly prepared for the work before 
me?” If perfect honesty is secured, the 
answer to this question will, in a vast 
majority of cases, be an’ emphatic “No.” 
If it is, the next problem will be for to 
fmd the best and quickest way to begin 
study in order to correct the difficulty. 
This will necessitate an investigation of 
the training facilities open to teachers of 
Kentucky today. 

Fortunately there are more opportuni- 
ties for training in our State at the present 
time than ever before. Our two State 
Normal Schools are better equipped and 
doing a higher quality of work than ever 
before, and it is to be hoped that the two 
additional schools provided for by the last 
Legislature will be in successful operation 
in the near future. There are a number of 
approved private Normal schools in the 
State offering excellent opportunities. The 
State University and the old established 
colleges of the State offer strong courses 
in education for those able to take advan- 
tage of them. The great increase in the 
number of standard high schools in the 
State makes the completion of a secondary 
course possible today for many who have 
been out of reach of such opportunities in 
the past. 

In addition to these quite ample oppor- 
tunities, the State offers County Teacher 
Training Schools for a term of six weeks 
to any county that will make a small ap- 
propriation to secure this special advan- 
tage. Last summer nearly 4,000 teachers 


were enrolled in these summer schools. 
Next summer the courses offered will be 
stronger, the general management of the 
schools will be improved, and in all prob- 
ability, the total enrollment will be much 
larger. 

To ‘those who cannot avail themselves of 
the opportunities listed above, there is yet 
another mean'’s of growth—home study by 
correspondence. Beside a thousand home 
fires during the coming winter, a thousand 
Kentucky teachers should be studying 
under the direction of the University or 
one of the Normal schools, determined in 
this manner to become more worthy to 
stand as leaders and guides to Kentucky 
childhood. 

The call for trained teachers is urgent. 
The spiritual reward is rich. The financial 
recompense is growing better year by 
year. Our people are beginning to realize 
‘that good schools are a necessity and that 
the trained teacher is the key to the situa- 
tion. 

Surely with these doors of opportunity 
open before them, and the call to serve so 
clear, the teachers of our State will shout 
together as with one voice, “Every teacher 
a student, a leader, and a fighter for the 
rights of Kentucky Children.” 








e /di 4 
in’/dispen’sa-ble 
‘‘Impossible to be dispensed with 


or done without; absolutely neces- 
sary or requisite.”‘ 


This word best describes 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher 


_ WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history recita- 
tion, in language work, in spelling, or about 
noted people, places, foreign words, synonyms, 
pronunciation, new words, flags, state seals, etc., 
you will find the answer in this “Supreme Au- 
thority.”” Thereis aneed in every class every day. 

WHY not suggest to your prin- 
cipal or superintendent that 
a copy be sup- 
plied for your 
school? 

Write for 
Specimen Pages, 
Terms, etc. 








Pages 
6,000 Illus. 
400,000 Words 


G.& C. ec aaa Mass. 
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K. E. A. BULLETIN 
The official organ of the Kentucky Edu- 
cational Association. 
Vol. 1. February, 1923. 
R. E. Williams, Editor. 


Educational articles of worth, news 
items of interest, special devices, experi- 
ences, etc., are welcome, and such contri- 
butions should reach us the first of the 
month. 





No. 8. 








EDITORIALS. 


Arrangements have been perfected with 
the Southeastern Passenger Association 
for reduced rates of one and one-half fare 
for round trip to the next annual meeting 
of our Association in April. These rates are 
authorized on the identification certifi- 
cate plan which provides that only dele- 
gates and members of their families are 
entitled to the reduction on presentation 
of certificate when purchasing ticket to 
Louisville. All persons registering be- 
tween now and the meeting will receive 
the identification certificate which will in- 
sure these reduced rates. Selling dates 
will be effective April 16, 17 and 18 only 
valid, returning, to midnight of the 22nd. 
School authorities are urged to see that 
teachers are supplied with these certifi- 
cates. 











The Program Committee of K. E. A. has 
been busy for some time arranging an at- 
tractive program for the Fifty-second An- 
nual Session which con'venes in Louisville, 
April 18 to 21, 1923. Among the noted 
speakers already secured is Mr. William B. 
Owen, Principal of the Chicago Normal 
School anid President of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Mr. Owen is a forcible 
speaker and will attract a large audience. 
Nationally and favorably known for his 
progressive educational ideas, he will be 
heard by a large number of admiring 
friends. -A number of other well known 
speakers are now being negotiated with 
and we feel safe in predicting that a most 
excellent program will be planned for the 
April meeting. Mr. W. J. Craig, our Presi- 
dent, has been giving much thought in an 
effort to plan a program that shall serve 
as real value to the teachers of our State. 
In this effort he has solicited the assistance 
of many school people in the State. 





The National Education Association has 
experienced a marvelous growth in its 


membership during the last two years. 
Numbering more than 116,000 members, 
its executive board is hoping to increase 
this number to 240,000 before the next 
annual meeting. This is a powerful or- 
ganization for the teachers of our nation. 
It ig very much hoped that a much larger 
number of the teachers in our State will 
jecome affiliated with the National Edu- 
cation Association this year. The Secretary 
of K. E. A was elected director for Ken- 
tucky at the Boston meeting in July, and 
should be very happy to see our member- 
ship materially increased during the year. 
The annual dues in the N. E. A. is two 
($2.00) dollars which may be forwarded 
to this office or direct to Mr. J. W. Crab- 
tree, Secretary of the N. E. A., 1201 Six- 
— Street Northwest, Washington, 





It was our pleasure to attend the Na- 
tional Education Association which con- 
vened at Boston in July, last. Some very 
encouraging reports were made from the 
Secretaries of various State Teachers’ As- 
sociations. A large number of States 
maintaining all-time Secretaries reported 
an exceedingly large number of their teach- 
ers as members of State Associations. It 
is more and more apparent to one who 
hears these reports that K. E. A. should 
enroll 10,000 of our teachers in'stead of a 
little more than 5,000. With the earnest 
support of all our forces we ope to reach 
this goal before our April meeting. 





Many of our readers will note from the 
back page of the Bulletin the fact that the 
Central School Supply Company has 
changed hands during the past month. 
Inasmuch as most all Kentucky educators 
are linterested in this well-known Ken- 
tucky firm by reason of their past business 
relations with it, we believe that a few 
words regarding the personnel and future 
policy of the firm will be apropos. 

Mr. A. M. Bond, the new President, is a 
native of Lawrenceburg, Ky. Mr. Bond’s 
first educational adventure began as a 
student at the Louisville Training School 
from which he was graduated in 1903. He 
then entered Princeton University where 
he yeceived his A. B. degree in 1907. 
Still desiring a broader education'al train- 
ing, he matriculated in the Law Depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan’ from 
which he was graduated in 1911 with the 
degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence. 

Shortly after his graduation, Mr. Bond 
moved to Shelbyville and opened up a law 
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office. Here he practiced law until 1920 
when he entered the commercial field, en- 
gaging in the real estate business which in- 
volved building and retail lumber connéec- 
tions. 

His schooling and natural inclination 
gave him a decided “leaning” to educa- 
tional matters. however, so he sought an 
opening where he could combine his broad 
educational trainin'g and varied business 
experience. The Central School Supply 
Company was the logical choice and he be- 
came its head December 1st. We feel sure 
that this progressive firm will continue on 
the up-grade with this cultured young 
business man to guide its destiny. 

Mr. V. O. Gilbert, the former genial 
President has retired altogether from the 
firm, and up to this time has not yet de- 
termined upon his future line of work. 

Mr. L. N. Reeder and Mr. J. O. Waters 
still retain their connection with the firm, 
Mr. Reeder advancing to the combined 
duties of Vice-president and General 
Manager, and Mr. Waters becoming the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

These new executives have announced 
that the firm’s old policy of “the best in 
merchandise, service and price’”’ will be fol- 
lowed in the future. They have pledged 
themselves anew to give Kentucky schools 
the most complete mechanical equipment 
obtainable from any market. In this we 
wish them well, and trust that their efforts 
will be fruitful in helping to make Ken- 
tucky schools the equal of any in the land. 





SELECTING THE FITTEST ENTRANTS 
TO THE PROFESSION. 


Note: The following address was delivered 
at the mid-winter meeting of superin- 
tendents at Frankfort, December 16th, by 
Dean H. L. Donovan, of the Eastern State 
Normal School. The manuscript is pub- 
lished in full by unanimous vote of the 
superintendents.—Editor. 

There are three factors that in a large 
measure determine the quality of the en- 
trants into any vocation. These factors 
are the length of time required for the 
preparation of the entrant to qualify; the 
ability to acquire the preparation de- 
manded by the vocation; and the rewards 
which the vocation promises. 

The engineers of this country ranked 
highest in intelligence when measured by 
intelligence tests or by tasks actually ac- 
complished during the late war. It is an 
indisputable fact that the profession of 
engineering is composed of the most in- 


telligent group of men forming any pro- 
fession in America. Why is this true? 
The answer is an economic one. The re- 
muneration in this vocation is probably 
higher than in any other vocation practiced 
today. Therefore, because of the possi- 
bility of a promising return’ many able 
young men are willing to submit to the 
long period of training and the rigorous 
preparation demanded. The high stand- 
ards become the selective agency and only 
the fit can qualify. 

Time was when practically anyone could 
qualify to practice medicine. About all 
that was required was a meager common 
school education and a period of appren- 
ticeship with an older physician. But to- 
day the American Medical Association has 
lifted its standard so high that many are 
claiming that in a few years we will not 
have a sufficient number of doctors. This, 
in my judgment, has been a very wise 
move. It will eliminate the quack and in- 
sure the public that only the fittest can 
qualify. Already the medical schools are 
being filled with the ablest young men and 
women they have ever received. The well 
qualified physician of today is a high sal- 
aried pulic servant and the public need 
have no fear that the youth will not qual- 
ify. Again it is an economic question—the 
servant will be worthy of his hire—and 
they will qualify in sufficient numbers to 
administer to the needs of the public. 

The minimum legal qualification to 
teach in Kentucky requires a short period 
of preparation; only a limited amount of 
ability—the high grade moron if he per- 
sists may qualify; and the rewards are so 
meager that they fail to attract the ambi- 
tious and the fittest young people of the 
State. 

Attracting the fittest into any profession 
has always been and possibly always will be 
largely an economic problem. I realize 
that the opportunity to render service has 
its tremendous pull, but in this twentieth 
century civilization of ours so many activi- 
ties for splendid service to humanity are 
open that we cannot expect this appeal 
alone to recruit the profession. Bulletin 
One of the Research Department of the 
N. E. A. estimatés that there were 5,198 
rural teachers in Kentucky for the school 
year 1921-22 who received less than $500 
for their service. Only two other states 
have so many poorly paid teachers. They 
are Virginia and Tennessee. The U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, shows that the purchasing 


power of $105 in 1915 was equivalent to 
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$173 in 1921. Therefore, in purchasing 
power the rural school teacher today is 
not receiving as much salary as she did in 
1915. This is a condition that prevails 
throughout the nation. 

With the present economic conditions 
prevailing in the schools we cannot hope to 
attract a large body of capable, energetic, 
red-blooded, fit, young men and women to 
adequately prepare for teaching, especially 
teaching in the rural schools. On page 56 
of the Survey Commission Report we find 
this statement: 


“So long as such low salaries prevail, 
particularly in the rural sections, young 
men and women will not prepare them- 
selves thoroughly for teaching. Unless 
the wages for well-trained teachers are 
materially advanced, Kentucky’s schools 
will continue to be in the hands of teach- 
ers who know little more than the brighter 
children in school, and teachers will con- 
tinue to teach only until they can find 
something else to do.” 

Kentucky is abundantly able to pay her 
teachers a salary that would attract many 
of her fittest son's and daughters to enter 
the school room. Our ignorance tax is 
many times our education tax in this State. 
Government statistics reveal the following 
interesting facts: Our luxury tax for the 
year ending June, 1921, paid to the U. S. 
Government amounted to more than two 
and a half times our State School fund; it 
was $10,525,822.30. Our income tax was 
over $25,000,000. I recently heard the 
Chairman of the State Tax Commission 
say in a public speech that we paid the U. 
S. Government over 70 million dollars last 
year. We paid out for local county govern- 
ment $14,850,000 more and for State 
government about $7,766,000. 

Democracy cannot thrive without an 
educated citizenry. Education enlightens 
the world. It paves the way for liberty. 
It banishes ignorance. It thwarts crime. 
It builds roads, churches and schools. It 
creates wealth. It is the man’s best 
weapon against disease and poverty. 

Kentucky is not spending enough 
to provide the right kind of schools for 
her childhood. Education is a State funt- 
tion and it must always be regarded as the 
most expensive State function. Other 
sources of wealth now escaping taxation 
must be made to pay their share of tribute 
that the youth of the State may escape the 
bonds of ignorance. 

If we would have a fitter personnel en- 
tering the teaching profession, we must 


offer those whom we shall induce to en'ter 
the schools a respectable living for their 
labor. The educators and the friends of 
education should put on a militant cam- 
paign informing the people of the true 
state of affairs and urging greater outlay 
for the schools. The State School Fund 
should be increased, a higher school tax 
should be levied and a larger local tax 
provided. That the people are ready to 
provide better support for their local 
Schools is evidenced by many communities 
voting bond issues and higher taxes. Most 
any community can be persuaded to in- 
crease its school levy if an intelligent cam- 
paign is waged for better schools. Our 
own town of Richmond has just sustained 
a School Board by a handsome majority 
which increased the school tax from $0.75 
to $1.35. The enemies of public education 
are losing ground—let’s continue the drive, 
launching a new offensive. 

_ At least two-thirds of our present teach- 
ing force is inadequately prepared. Of 
that number possibly from 10 to 20 per 
cent are not only unprepared, but they are 
incapable of fitting themselves for. the 
schools. These should seek other occupa- 
tions not requiring so much ability for 
successful performance. 

The old adage “Beggars can’t be choos- 
ers” holds true in a large measure with 
Boards of Education and Superintendents, 
who must fill the vacancies in our schools 
from those who will apply. Quite often 
the material from which you are compelled 
to select teachers is anything but promis- 
ing. It does not represent the fittest in 
the community. School authorities con- 
stantly face this dilemma—either take the 
applicant or let the children go untaught. 
Choosing that which they believe to be 
the lesser evil they employ the unfit who 
when once inducted into the schools usually 
hold on' indefinitely. The chances are that 
if the schools are fortunate enough to se- 
cure those who possess splendid abilities 
that after a very few years in the profes- 
sion they are tempted to leave it because 
the bids made by other professions and 
business are so flattering that they cannot 
afford to remain in a work offering such 
poor returns in a pecuniary way. Thus 
the teaching profession is constantly being 
drained of the best and most promising 
young men and women. This material 
leaving the profession would furnish much 
of our leadership if it could be held. How 
many brilliant lawyers do you know who 
first taught school? How many of your 
doctors back home entered their profes- 
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sion by the way of teaching? In Pikeville, 
I found practically every lawyer, preacher, 
doctor, banker and many prominent busi- 
ness men had opened their careers as 
teachers. 

Analyze if you will the reason why these 
men and women left the school room. At 
its basis it is an economical problem. Few 
of them would have left if the chances 
of success had been as promising as in 
other fields. When we can offer a reward 
for faithful service in teaching we will 
hold the fittest. 


As a mater of fact there has been little 
or no selection of the entrants to the pro- 
fession. The law passed by the General 
Assembly in 1918 which will require high 
school graduation and twenty weeks Nor- 
mal Training for all applicants for a certi- 
ficate after 1926 will represent the first 
real selective force and if this law is en- 
forced we may soon expect to see a more 
intelligent teacher in our schoolrooms. 
Terman found in administering intelli- 
gence tests to the high school students of 
California that the moron never succeeded 
in completing the first year of high school 
and even those possessing an Intelligen't 
Quotient of 90 failed to get very far along 
in their high school career and that they 
never succeed in completing the course and 
receiving their diploma. 

We have been giving intelligence tests 
to all students entering Eastern during 
the last year and ahalf. We find that the 
students who are high school graduates 
are a selected group that they are intelli- 
gent, capable, possessing splendid native 
ability and they show great promise. We 
may expect from this group many leaders. 
We never find a high school graduate 
coming from a good high school who would 
be classed as mediocre. 

From those who come to us who have but 
little or no high school work, possibly from 
10 to 20 per cent do not possess the native 
ability to ever be able to adequately pre- 
pare to teach. They are born short anid it 
makes no difference about how long they 
may give to preparation they are doomed 
to fail as teachers. 

A measurement of the intelligence of the 
students entering the institution is made 
shortly after the opening of each semester. 
These measurements have so far been 
made by the use of the Alpha Army Intelli- 
gence Tests. May I show you the concrete 
results of our findings? 


STUDY OF INTELLIGENCE SCORES. 


Dec. 1921 Mar. 1922 Nov. 1922 

Median Median Median 

Elementary students 71 77.5 82 
Intermediate students 99 91 101 
Advanced students 113 114 117 


The Elementary students are those en- 
tering the Normal School who have less 
than six high school units to their account ; 
the Intermediate students have credit for 
from six to sixteen units; and the Ad- 
vanced students are those who are gradu- 
ates of accredited high schools and they 
are enrolled in the Teachers’ College. 

The several letter grades used in the 
Army, with their score-equivalents and ap- 
propriate definitions are presented in the 
following table: 





Intelligence Definition Seore (alpha) 
ERS Very superior 135-212 
eee a teaasaiens Superior 105-134 
C plus .........High average 75-104 
_ Seay Average 45-74 
OA Low average 25-44 
» . Inferior 15-24 
a ere .Very inferior 0-14 


The range extends from 24, the lowest 
score made by any student, to 192, the 
highest score. The chances are that a 
student making a score below 44 will never 
be able to adequately qualify to teach; in 
fact, those students whose scores are be- 
tween 44 and 75 have little reason to hope 
for success as teachers. Many of the Ele- 
mentary students fall below this score of 
75 which might be called the dividing line, 
while scarcely a student in the Advanced 
group draws a score as low as 75. 

An analysis of the results of intelligence 
tests leads me to believe we must attempt 
to recruit the profession from among those 
who are high school graduates. ‘There 
are 650 legal high schools in’ Kentucky. 
If the principals and superintendents of 
these schools will advise, persuade and at- 
tempt to induce a large number of the most 
promising of their high school graduates 
to take up teaching as a life work they will 
render the State a splendid service. 


The high school graduate is the hope 
of the profession. Send them to the 
Normal Schools and Teachers’ Colleges 
with the advice to stay until them com- 
plete their course. For if teachers are 
to be adequately compensated they must 
be adequately prepared. The American 
program of education is soon going to be 
demanding four years of specialized prepa- 
ration beyond graduation from the high 
school. In selecting entrants to the pro- 
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fession there are other standards by which 
we will expect to measure the applicant. 
Certainly we should desire that the candi- 
date possess character, personality, social 
intelligence, health, ability to co-operate, 
etc. To discuss these attributes would re- 
quire more time than is at my disposal. 

My paper may be summarized in two 
statements : 

First, that the great, big dynamic urge 
which determines in a large measure who 
the entrants into any vocation are, is an 
economic force. That if we are to attract 
the fittest to the teaching profession we, 
as administrators, must persuade the pub- 
lic that the teacher will have to be ade- 
quately compensated. 

Second, that the best selective agency 
which we can employ at present is high 
school graduation of those entering the 
profession. To the end that we may 
enlist more high school graduates in teach- 
ing, it is urged that superintendents, prin- 
cipals and others attempt to interest high 
school graduates in preparing for teach- 
ing. 





MESSAGE TO COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS. 


(Lorena Dumeyer, Pres., Commercial Sec- 
tion, K. E. A.) 


Commercial education is no longer on 
trial. It has withstood the succeeding poli- 
cies of antagonism, prejudice, apathy and 
toleration of past years. It has become 
an established department in many insti- 
tutions of higher learning. College credits 
for commercial work are being widely dis- 
cussed by the various Associations of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. This is one 
of the matters to be taken up by the Asso- 
ciation of Southern Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at its meeting in December. It 
is now recognized that men—and women, 
too, since this is woman’s age—need to 
be trained for business, just as they need 
to be trained for the professions. Such 
organizations as the Babson Institute of 


. Wellesley Halls, Massachusetts, which at- 


tracts many students of business adminis- 


. tration, even though its yearly tuition is 


$2,000, the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
of New York which has students in all 
parts of the country profiting by corres- 
pondence courses, and the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Louisville 
which has full classes are evidence of this 
demand for advanced commercial training. 
In our high schools, private business col- 


leges, evening schools and continuation 
schools, the scope of commercial education 
has broadened to meet the needs of the 
ever increasing number of pupils of widely 
varying capacities and aptitudes. 

With all our striving, however, to train 
our pupils in technical proficiency, we, as 
educators, must not lose sight of the fact 
that vocational training is only one of 
the many objectives of secondary educa- 
tion. The curriculum needs to be so or- 
ganized that, in addition to preparing a 
student for a livelihood, it may lay the 
foundation, in knowledge and habits, of 
health, of a command of the fundamentals, 
of good citizenship, of worthy home mem- 
bership, of effective use of leisure, and of 
ethical character. These are the chief 
aims of Secondary Education as named by 
the Commission on' Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education appointed by the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

A broad education increases the effi- 
ciency of even a bookkeeper or stenogra- 
pher. Our goal in education must be “to 
develop in each individual the knowledge, 
interests, ideals, habits, and powers, where- 
by he may find his place and use that place 
to shape both himself and society toward 
ever nobler ends.” How may we fit our- 
selves better for a task so important? 

As a result of our country’s ever increas- 
ing industrial expansion the requirements 
of commercial education are becoming 
greater and greater. How may we keep 
pace? 

One very great help towards this end is 
to meet and discuss our common problems. 
The Commercial Section of the K. E. A. 
affords such an opportunity. ‘Come now, 
and let us reason together.” 

What are your problems? 

What topics would you like to have dis- 
cussed at this meeting? 

As an aid to the officers of this section 
in arranging a program that will meet the 
needs of commercial teachers throughout 
the State, please send replies to the above 
questions to Miss Lorena Dumeyer, Presi- 
dent, c/o Girls’ High School, Louisville, 
Ky., or to Mr. Charles K. Leslie, Secretary, 
c/o Y. M. C. A., Louisville, Ky. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 
(Elizabeth D. Zachari, The Louisville Nor- 
mal School.) 

In April, 1915, the Department of 
Geography was organized. The need for 
such a department was felt not only by 
the teachers of the State and by those 
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especially interested in geography, but also 
by Miss Ellen Churchill Semple, America’s 
greatest woman geographer. At this or- 
ganization meeting which was called by 
Miss Hlazel Cornell, Miss Semple “indicated 
the need for such a Department, in order 
that through the Kentucky Educational 
Association the full meaning of the ‘New 
Geography’ might be more widely under- 
stood.” Other representative geographers 
of Kentucky, Professor R. P. Green, then 
Head of the Department of Geography, 
Western State Niormal School and Miss 
Elizabeth G. Breckinridge, of The Louis- 
ville Normal School, were enthusiastic 
about the work such a department could 
accomplish. Miss Breckinridge was elected 
the first president of the department. The 
enthusiasm of the first meeting has been 
characteristic of the meeting of each year, 
and the first members have either served 
the department as officers, have consented 
to contribute to the programs, or have be- 
come enthusiastic workers for geography 
throughout the State. 


The programs have been interesting and 
helpful; especially fitted to the needs of 
the teacher who must teach all the sub- 
jects in the curriculum as well as to the 
needs of the specialists in the subject. Like- 
wise, the programs have met the diversified 
problems of the rural as well as the urban 
teacher. In 1916, Mrs. M. B. Dean, then of 
the Eastern State Normal School, gave a 
paper on “The Mountain’ County—Clay 
County,” Miss Ellen Jeffries of the Western 
State Normal School spoke on “The Rural 
County—Warren” and Miss Florence Kah- 
lert, then of the Louisville Normal 
School, on “The Urban County—Jefferson.” 
At another meeting (1921) a paper was 
read by Miss Mary Verhoff on the “Physi- 
ography of Kentucky” and Professor R. P. 
Green spoke on “The Industrial Geography 
of Kentucky.” Teachers of geography 
know how difficult it is to get accurate data 
on the geography of Kentucky, consequent- 
ly both of these programs proved to be of 
unusual value. 

In 1917, the program was of a different 
type and yet just as helpful. Miss Ellen 
Churchill Semple’s subject was “Interpret- 
ing the Map of Russia.” Miss Semple 
showed how, even though one had no spe- 
cial training in geography, he could inter- 
pret a map by co-ordinating the facts 
from the map and ithe historical facts 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica. The 
teachers felt that Miss Semple’s lecture 


had opened a new avenue of growth for 
them. 

The current problems of the day have also 
played an important part in the programs 
of the department. When the country was 
intensely interested in the outcome of The 
Great World War, Dr. A. C. Parkins, Head 
of the Department of Geography, Peabody 
College, gave an :ddress on the ‘‘Geogra- 
phical Influences Affecting the Present 
War.” 

The new method of teaching has been 
included in the discussions of two different 
programs, in which concrete examples of 
project teaching were given and the method 
discussed. The “New Geography” de- 
mands new methods of teaching the sub- 
ject. 

What is this “New Geography?” How 
does it differ from the “Old Geography?” 
This “New Geography” is a human geog- 
raphy ; it is concerned with how our neigh- 
bors—people of all nations—work, play 
and live. Through it we learn to appreci- 
ate the advantages of living in our country. 
We see that people of other lands live as 
they do because of physical environmental 
must help them and work with them, if 
the brotherhood of man is to be a reality; 
if we are to be citizens of the world. It 
is such a citizenship—a larger, fuller, more 
useful and nobler citizenship that we hope 
geography will help to establish. The 
teachers have the responsibility and the 
privilege of teaching this “New Geogra- 
phy.” It is with this great work that this 
department wishes to continue to help the 
teachers of the State. 

An interesting and helpful program is 
planned for the 1923 meeting. We would 
like every member of the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association who is interested in 
geography to be present, for we hope that 
this meeting will prove to be as inspira- 
tional and helpful as the meetings of other 
years have been. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO TO KEEP OUR 
BRIGHT BOYS AND GIRLS ON 
THE FARM? 

(T. R. Bryant, University of Kentucky.) 


For many years we have been hearing 
the question gravely asked, “What shall 
we do to keep our boys and girls on the 
farm?” Many different answers have been 
advanced but it would seem by this time 
we would have come to realize that we 
needn’t worry particularly as to whether 
or not we keep a larger proportion of them 
on farms. A more important question 
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would be: “What can we do to make 
conditions such that the brighter a boy or 
a girl may be, the more certain they are to 
remain on the farm?” If we can answer 
that question correctly, we will then be 
in a position to keep on our farms those 
natural leaders whose kind we find today 
in the big cities, holding positions of great 
responsibility. What we need in the open 
country today is qualified leadership, not 
mere numbers. 

In the country we see many a boy very 
poorly qualified to manage a business try- 
ing to operate a farm, simply because in 
the natural course of events he finds him- 
self in charge of it. In that case he is 
attempting to discharge the duties of a 
proprietor and manager when the actual 
truth is that he should be in some factory 
in a city, working under immediate super- 
vision. It would be better for the country 
if he should move to town. The tragedy 
is that in all probability this slow fellow 
is on the farm because his more apt and 
alert brother “beat him to it” in the race 
for the city. 

We frequently read or hear that the per- 
centage of rural to urban population is 
steadily decreasing until now, considering 
more than half of our people live in cities. 
This fact should not give undue alarm, it 
is natural, and for the consolation of those 
who do not feel alarmed about it, let us 
predict that before another 50 years pass 
we will see the percentage of farm popula- 
tion reduced to 25. 

Our real concern is to see ‘that our 
farming class is kept what it has been, a 
resourceful, contented and _ reasonably 
prosperous group and that it be kept from 
sinking to the grade of peasantry as has 
been the case in Europe. To accomplish 
the desired ends such laws as those provid- 
ing for vocational agricultural instruction 
in schools and the agricultural extension 
work have been passed. Let us hope that 
ail employed in extension or teaching work 
and our whole rural population shall see 
these matters in their right proportions. 


THE COUNTY SCHOOL PROGRESS. 
The Ssate supervisors of rural schools, 





a Chapman and P. H. Hopkins, have 


been giving their full time since the first 
of September in aiding county superinten- 
dents, desiring such assistance, to organize 
and develop their county school programs. 
This work has already been started in 
Adair, Carter, Clinton, Henry and Wash- 
ington counties. Numerous calls have been 


coming from other counties to the Depart- 
ment of Education for such help. The 
demands cannot be met, but counties are 
being taken in the order that the requests 
are made. 

The county school program is to be or- 
ganized under the leadership of the county 
superintendent and the county board of 
education. Developed along the right 
lines, a county school program will cover 
a period of from five to fifteen years which 
will provide for the present and future 
needs of the children of the county, giving 
particular attention to modern educa- 
tional ideals and standards. Obstacles 
with which school officials must contend 
will be recognized but an effort will be 
made to provide a way of meeting such 
obstacles effectively. A continuous and 
consistent policy as to county school organ- 
ization and administration will be adopted ; 
gradual changes made in harmony with 
the accomplishment of the ultimate plan 
for an efficient county school system, avoid- 
ing useless expenditure of money on tem- 
porary expedients. | 

To initiate and carry out such a program 
it is necessary to make a careful and inten- 
sive study of the topographic, social and 
economic features of the county as they 
affect the county school system, as well as 
a study of the school system both as to 
school plant and equipment, and the school 
itself. The new program will provide for 
a reorganization on a county wide basis 
along the following lines: (a) the grounds 
and buildings, (b) furniture and equip- 
ment, (c) teacher and organization of the 
school, and (d) associated or community 
activities. An effort will be made toward 
the standardization of schools around such 
educational essentials as: (a) a well trained 
rural teacher with a willingness to make 
rural community teaching a permanent 
occupation, (b) a course of study and 
methods of instruction in accord with the 
needs and nature of country people, (c) a 
school plant organized and equipped to 
provide an education related to life. 

The following general outline suggests 
the plan that is being followed in the in- 
tensive study of the county as it is and as 
it should be: 

I. County Superintendent’s office— 1. 
Equipment and organization. 2. Records 
and reports. 3. Teachers’ professional li- 


brary. 4. Financial policy. 5. School 
laws. 

II. Supervision—1l. By ‘the county 
superintendent. 2. By county and dis- 


trict supervisors. 3. The organization of 
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the schools according to the State course 


of study. 4. Establishment of supervis- 
ory centers. 
IftIl. Attendance—1l. Attendance and 


the attendance law. 2. Attendance rec- 
ords and reports. 3. Non-attendance and 
tardiness with special attention to the 
causes of the same. 4. Financial loss due 
to non-attendance. 

IV. The school plant—1l. Grounds and 
buildings. 2. Furniture, teaching equip- 
ment and supplies. 3. Teacherages. 4. 
Health and sanitation—a. water supply, b. 
light, heat and ventilation, c. outhouses or 


inside toilets. 

V. Possible changes in Subdistrict 
Boundaries—1. Abolishing small subdis- 
tricts. 2. Union or smaller subdistricts 
3. Consolidation of several subdistricts 
(Special study of the financial problem in 
the consolidation of schools), “Fewer 
Schools, Larger Schools, Better Schools.” 

VI. County School Map—1. Roads and 
streams. 2. Villages, towns and cities. 
3. School houses as now located and as 
they should be located to serve the best 
interests of the children. 

VII. Community organizations—1. Rec- 
reation and health. 2. Improvement and 
eare of buildings and grounds. 3. Local 
financial aid. 4. Better school sentiment. 

VIII. The Creation of Better School 
Sentiment—1. Press. 2. Pulpit. 3. 
Community organization. 4. Other es- 
tablished agencies and organizations. 5. 
Better schools campaigns with definite ob- 
jectives. 

IX. The Teacher Training Program— 
1. Approved teacher training institutions. 
2. Summer teacher training schools. 3. 
Teacher training courses in high schools. 
4, Extension courses—a. study centers, 


b. correspondence courses. 5. Teachers’ 
organizations. 
X. High School Program—1. Consoli- 


tated schools with high school depart- 
ments. 2. Graded and high schools. 3. 
Consolidation above the tenth grade. 4. 
Consolidation above the eighth grade. 5. 
Two year high schools. 6. Four high 
schools. (Note—1. Discourage the estab- 
lishment of three year high schools. 2 
Discourage the joint ownership of high 
school buildings and joint control of high 
schools.) 

XI. Financial Resources and Financial 
Policy—I. Property subject to taxation 
for school purposes—a. real estate, b. oil 
tax, c. franchise tax, d. railroad tax. 2. 
Local financial aid—a. taxation, b. contri- 


butions, c. money raised in other ways. 
3. Economy in the expenditure of funds— 
a. buildings and repairs, b. furniture, equip- 
ment and supplies. 

XII. The Standardization of Schools. 

Rural schools have felt the stimulus of 
the campaign for better schools; officials 
and leaders are earnestly seeking to afford 
country children educational facilities equal 
to the best and are bending every effort to 
this end. However, it is only through a 
careful and intensive study of the rural 
school problem along the lines indicated 
above, and through a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the county school system that a 
consistent and more or less permanent 
program can be worked out and put into 
effect to the end that the country child 
may have the educational advantages to 
which he is justly entitled under the law. 
He must be given a chance by making the 
country school as good as it can be under 
present conditions. 


THE CLEVELAND MEETING. 


The Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. will convene in Cleveland 
February 24 to March 2, 1923. Every one 
engaged as an executive of school work 
should attend this meeting. The program 
will feature some vital topics presented by 
leading educational authorities of the 
country. No department of the National 
Education Association surpasses the De- 
partment of Superintendence in interest 
and helpful information. It is in many 
ways much more important than the an- 
nual session of the National Education 
Association. Mr. John H. Beveridge, 
Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, is President of the Department of 
Superintendence. It is very much desired 
that a large number of Kentucky school 
people attend this session. A fare of one 
and one-half for the round trip has been 
granted on the railroads based on special 
identification certificates which may be 
obtained by writing the Secretary of K. 
E. A., 4518 Southern Parkway, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Every one who expects 
to go to this meeting should request the 
identification certificates at once. They 
will be mailed promptly on request. The 
following Departments of City Superin- 
tendence will meet in connection with the 
Cleveland meeting: 

The National Council of Education, 

The National Society for the Study of 
Education, 
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The Department of Rural Education, 

The Department of Elementary School 
Principals, 

The Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion and Practical Arts, 

The City Teacher-Training School Sec- 
tion, 

The Council of Kindergarten Supervi- 
sors and Training Teachers, 

The Educational Research Association, 

The National Association of High 
School Inspectors and Supervisors, 

The National Council of Primary Edu- 
cation, 

The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 

The National Association of State De- 
partments of Education, 

The National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education. 





THE SUPREME TASK. 


Let but one single generation of Amer- 
ican boys and girls be rightly trained in 
body, mind, and spirit, in knowledge and 
love and unselfishness, and all the knotty 
problems of our American life, social, 
economic and political, would be far on 
the road toward complete solution. The 
right training of the young is the spiritual 
reproduction of the race, the flower of a 
nation’s civilization, the supreme test and 
most accurate measure of its wisdom and 
culture, the highest and most fruitful 
form of all human activity. 

—By Henry Louis Smith, 
Pres. Washington and Lee University. 





HEADQUARTERS. 


The Hotel Henry Watterson has been 
selected as headquarters for the Fifty- 
second Annual Convention of the Ken- 
tucky Educational Association which con- 
venes in Louisville, April 18 to 21, 1923. 
Persons who desire to secure accommoda- 
tions at headquarters should write this 
hotel at once for reservations. Reserva- 
tions may also be made at any of the lead- 
ing hotels of the city. In connection with 
the annual session a large number of 
rooms in private families will be provided 
for those who cannot obtain accommoda- 
tions in hotels or who prefer private ac- 
commodations. 

All the general sessions will be held in 
the auditorium of the First Christian 
Church, the departmental sessions being 
scheduled for the various assembly places 


XUN 


in hotels, public libraries and other avail- 
able places. 





HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT. 
By Clarence S. Darrow, Chicago. 


The origin of all life is in a single cell 
which is fertilized and then begin's divid- 
ing and multiplying until it takes the 
form or likeness of whatever it belong to. 
If it should be a human being, instinct in 
this cell is a complete pattern of the struc- 
ture that is to follow. The size of the 
brain, its fineness, the various instincts 
that will dominate the individual, the 
strength of its physical structure, and of 
all its tendencies are in the cell and there 
is no power to change it. It will develop 
true to its pattern and can do nothing else. 
Man throughout life is the product of this 
cell and all his potency is hidden in the 
cell. 

It is no trouble for the farmer to under- 
stand that this is true when he is dealing 
with cattle or horses. Every farmer that 
has any sense knows that his stock will 
breed true. If he is breeding for milk 
cows, he will breed one kind of stock; for 
beef cattle, another kind, and would not 
think of attaching any blame to the cattle 
because they did not have qualities that 
could not grow from the original stock. 

All there is to an individual is heredity 
and environment. The environment fixes 
all the possibilities and tendencies, but 
after these are fixed, everything depends 
on heredity. The acorn will produce an 
oak tree and can produce no other, but the 
size and symmetry of the tree may de- 
pend upon the soil in which the acorn is 
placed, or it may depend on whether it is 
sheltered or swept by the winds, but it will 
be an oak and can be nothing else. 

After the structure is complete what 
will happen to it depends on the environ- 
ment that it meets. Some heredities are 
so strong that they will stand up under 
almost any environment, and some are so 
weak that no environment will help them. 
The ordinary heredity is neither very 
good, nor very bad and what will happen 
depends entirely upon the environment 
that is placed around it. Nothing can be 
done to change the heredity to make the 
innate structure weaker or stronger, or 
to in any way change its instincts, but 
environment can be made easier. Scien- 
tific teaching can, by increasing knowl- 
edge, create certain inhibitions which will 
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have everything to do with the result of 
the life. 

All well informed people have no doubt 
that heredity and environment make up 
the whole of animal life, and that the en- 
tire science of breeding depends upon the 
care in getting the proper strain, and that 
after the animal is complete, much de- 
pends upon the environmen't in which it 
is placed. In fact, that the environment 
and heredity is all. Still the world has 
never been ready to accept the idea that 
human beings are subject to the same 
laws. It has been so long thought that a 
human being is a special creation’ and that 
it had no relation to the rest of animal life, 
that men and women are supposed to defy 
both heredity and environment and have 
their whole destiny in their own hands; 
but as a matter of fact, man is only an 
evolution from a lower order and his whole 
being is governed by the same laws that 
govern all other animal life and it is only 
by recognizing these laws and following 
them, that teaching is of any avail. 

The whole purpose of teaching is to cul- 
tivate inhibitions and tendencies which 
will either enable the child through his 
intelligence to resist and avoid certain 
things, or to make the most of certain 
other tendencies. Unless the theory of 
heredity and environment is true teaching 
would be useless. If after learning the 
lessons which children learn, they could 
act independent of heredity and environ- 
ment and free from any inhibitions, all 
teaching would go to waste.—Kansas 
Teacher. 





THE TEACHER’S CODE OF ETHICS. 


He who teaches should have faith in his 
calling and should believe in boys and 
girls. The expression of this faith in- 
volves a five-fold ethical obligation: 

To Self: 

1. The teacher should be neat and 
cleanly in person and of noble mind. 

2. He should be faithful in the dis- 
charge of duty, able, after closest self- 
examination, to respect himself. 

3. He should seek to improve himself 
in all qualities essential to one who is to 
direct and modify the lives of others. 

To the Children: 

1. The teacher should always be cour- 
teous, kind and sympathetic. 

2. He should respect personality and 
seek to discover and develop the abilities 
and capacities of each. 


3. He should train for citizenship, ‘in- 
culcating respect for law and order, and 
the habit of obedience to properly consti- 
tuted authority. 

To the Community: 

1. The teacher should demonstrate the 
importance and significance of education. 

2. He should identify himself actively 
with civic and social interests. 

3. He should protect the rights of 
children. 

To Fellow-Workers: 

1. The teacher should be courteous, 
appreciative, friendly and frank. 

2. He should stimulate scientific in- 
quiry, and should freely share the fruits 
of his own investigation. 

3. In seeking appointment, he should 
be sportsmanlike and fair. 

4. Between the teacher and the super- 
visory or administrative officials there 
should be full and generous confidence and 
co-operation. 

To the Profession: 

1. The teacher should stand for the 
highest ideals of educational service. 

2. He should recognize that work well 
done is in itself partial recompense for his 
labors. 

3. He should maintain an open mind 
towards all forms of professional progress. 

4. In business relations his conduct 
should be such as to dignify his profession. 

5. He should perform his daily tasks 
so skillfully and so joyously that some of 
the choicest spirits will be inspired to 
carry on his work. 

Adopted by the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association.—Midland Schools. 


EDUCATION PRODUCING WEALTH 
FOR THE INDIVIDUAL. 

According to a study of Dr. Charles 
Thwing of the 100 wealthiest men in the 
United States, considered with reference 
to the total population, there were 277 
times as many college-bred men as there 
were non-college-bred men. 

Less than 1 per cent of the American 
men are college graduates, yet this 1 per 
cent of college graduates furnishes 55 per 
cent of our Presidents; 36 per cent of our 
Congressmen’; 47 per vent of our Vice- 
Presidents; 62 per cent of the Secretaries 
of State; 50 per cent of the Secretaries of 
the Treasury; 67 per cent of Attorneys 
General; and 69 per cent of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court. 

In no group named in the foregoing is 
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the annual salary less than seven times 
the average for the United States. 

James M. Dodge, a former president of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, calculated the financial value of 
different grades of education by compar- 
ing the earning capacities of common 
laborers, shop-apprentice trained men, 
trade-school graduates, and_ technical 
school graduates. The money value was 
taken to be that sum which at 5 per cent 
interest would yield an income equal to 
the sum being received as a salary. He 
found the education of the common la- 
borer worth $10,200; that of the shop 
apprentice $15,800; that of the trade- 
school graduate $25,000; and that of the 
technical-school graduate $43,000. 


THE JOY THAT SHOULD BE THE 
TEACHER’S. 


If an Agassiz finds pleasure among fos- 
sils in order that he may interpret the 
great story of prehistoric life; if a 
Thoreau by Walden Pond is delighted 
with his studies of bugs and beetles; if a 
John Burroughs on his little patch of 
ground in the valley of the Mohawk, 
glories in his life among the birds and 
bees; if a Luther Burbank is enraptured 
with his work of transforming a worth- 
less desert cactus into an edible fruit, or 
in producing sweeter rose or fairer lily; 





. if these anid other workers, whose names 


are legion, revel in the love of their work, 
then by what term shall we designate the 
joy that should be the teacher’s who 
works not with mere fossils, nor with bugs 
or beetles, not with birds, bees or flowers, 
but with the child who is at once the most 
complex, the most plastic, the most beau- 
tiful, the most wonderful of all God’s crea- 
tion. Yes, it’s a wonderful thing to be a 
teacher; it’s a great thing to teach school. 
—Selected. 





HALF OF RURAL CHILDREN NOT 
ATTENDING SCHOOL. 
Five out of ten—that is the chance 
Kansas school children living in one- 


‘ teacher school districts have of getting 


an education. More than 100,000 children 
of school age, or 52 per cent, did not at- 
tend school last year. This is the state- 
ment of M. L. Smith, director: of school 
consolidation at the Kansas State Normai 
School Emporia, who has made extensive 
investigations of school conditions in 
Kansas. 


“Last year there were included in the 
census of one-room country schools of the 
State 214,928 children of school age,” said 
Mr. Smith. “Of this number 103,520, or 
48 per cent, actually attended school. For 
every day of school there were 38,195 
truants, or an average of 5 truants a day 
for each school. 

“Out of the 121,099 children enrolled in 
the schools of the third class cities, 85,805, 
or 70 per cent, were in’ attendance. In 
other words, while the country child has a 
‘fifty-fifty’ chance of getting an education 
seven out of every ten in the city attend 
school. 

“There are 7,639 teachers of country 
schools in Kansas, but not one has a col- 
lege degree. Four out of every ten have 
never taught before, while one in three 
has not even completed a high school edu- 
cation. The average length of term in the 
one-teacher schools is 29 weeks; that of 
the city is 85 weeks. Country children 
spend only from 5 to 12 minutes in a 
recitation period; city children are given 
from 25 to 40 minutes. 

“Yet with all this inefficiency, low at- 
tendance, and poor instruction in the coun- 
try schools Kansas rural taxpayers are 
paying $5.12 per month for every child 
enrolled in school, while city tax payers 
pay only $4.24 per month to educate each 
child and at the same time have the ad- 
vantage of an efficient school.”—K. S. N. 
News Letter. 

Note: Kentucky is not so much worse 
than other States after all.—EKditor. 





THE FILM PROBLEM. 

The war had its Lusitania, the move- 
ment for better films has had its Arbuckle 
scandal. Aside from the immediate issues 
involved both have served a broader pur- 
pose. They have furnished the dramatic 
setting upon which public sentiment could 
crystallize in support of a great move- 
ment. The Arbuckle case is a mere sym- 
bol of the larger problem. The primary 
question is not, “Shall Arbuckle films be 
again shown?” With the public awakened 
on the issue, they cannot be shown on an'y 
widespread scale. The question is not 
even, “Shall good people generally boycott 
motion-picture houses and distributors 
and producers who traffic in Arbuckle 
films?” Without any general movement, 
enough people will refuse patronage to 
such enterprises to make their influence 
definitely felt. 
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The question is not whether the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, of which Mr. Hays is president, 
will be able to serve the purpose for which 
that organization was created. Mr. Hays 
may return to his original decision and 
save the situation or he may abdicate the 
responsibility for which he was employed. 
The primary question is, “How can the 
American people translate their demand 
for wholesome and constructive films, both 
for their children and for themselves, into 
terms that producers and distributors will 
understand?” The public loves censorship 
no better than the picture interests them- 
selves, but if some intelligent solution of 
the problem is not found, censorship by 
localities and States is certain to increase 
and movements for National censorship 
will develop in many quarters. Perhaps 
some agency can be developed which will 
do for films what the American Library 
Association does for books. 

The people of America will fight the 
Arbuckle case to the finish because it pre- 
sents a tangible issue and enables the 
public to express in concrete terms its 
demand for cleaner pictures and decency 
in motion picture colonies, but let us not 
forget that this incident is merely a sym- 
bol of the larger problem of avoiding the 
evils of unwholesome films and conserving 
the benefits of films that are constructive 
and worthwhile. 





FULL-TIME SECRETARIES. 


The following is a list of the full-time 
secretaries of State Teachers’ Associations 
in the United States, showing the date on 
which each secretary assumed the office 
and the salary. 

1. ALABAMA—Mr. H. G. Dowling, 
Secretary of the Alabama Education As- 
sociation, Cullman; assumed office May 1, 
1922. Salary, $3,000. 


2. CALIFORNIA—Dr. Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, Secretary of the California 
State Teachers’ Association, 933 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco; assumed office 
January 1, 1913. Salary, $5,000. 


3. ILLINOIS—Mr. Robert C. Moore, 
Secretary of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Carlinville; assumed office 
June, 1915. Salary, $4,000. 


4. IOWA—Mr. Charles F. Pye, Secre- 
tary of the Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, 407 Youngerman Building, Des 


Moines; assumed office January 1, 1918. 
Salary, $4,000. 

5. KANSAS—Mr. F. L. Pinet, Secre- 
tary of the Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 923 Kansas Avenue, Topeka; as- 
sumed office June, 1916. Salary, $5,000. 

6. MICHIGAN—Mr. Ernest T. Cam- 
eron, Executive Secretary of the Michigan 
State Teachers’ Association, Kalamazoo; 
assumed office March 1, 1922. Salary, 
$4,500. 

7. MINNESOTA—Mr. C. G. Schulz, 
Secretary of the Minnesota Educational 
Association, Room 808, Pioneer Building, 
St. Paul; assumed office April 15, 1921. 
Salary, $4,200. 

8. MISSISSIPPI—Mr. W. N. Taylor, 
Secretary of the Mississippi State Teach- 
ers’ Association, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Jackson; assumed office June 1, 
1921. Salary, $3,600. 

9. MISSOURI—Mr. E. M. Carter, Sec- 
retary of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Columbia; assumed office 
August 1, 1915. Salary, $4,000. 

10. NEBRASKA—Mr. Everett M. 
Hosman’,, Secretary of Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln; assumed 
office February 1, 1922. Salary, $3,600. 

11. NEW MEXICO—Mr. T. W. Con- 
way, Secretary of the New Mexico Educa- 
tional Association, Tularosa; assumed 
office May 15, 1922. Salary, $3,600. 

12,5 NEW YORK—Mr. Richard A. 
Searing, Secretary of New York State 
Teachers’ Association, 617 North Good- 
man Street, Rochester; assumed office 
January 1. 

13. NORTH CAROLINA—Mr. Jule B. 
Warren, Secretary of the North Carolina 
Teachers’ Assembly, Raleigh; assumed 
office July 1, 1922. Salary, $4,000. 

14. NORTH DAKOTA—Mr. R. L. 
Brown, Secretary of the North Dakota 
State Teachers’ Association, Valley City; 


assumed office January 1, 1921. Salary, 
$3,000. 
15. OKLAHOMA—Mr. M. A. Nash, 


Secretary of the Oklahoma State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Room 401, State Capi- 
tol, Oklahoma City; assumed office July 1, 
1920. Salary, $3,600. 

16. PENNSYLVANIA—Dr. James H. 
Kelley, Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, 10 South 
Market_Square, Harrisburg; assumed of- 
fice March 1, 1921. Salary, $7,500. 
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17. TEXAS—Mr. R. T. Ellis, Secretary 
of the Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
2938 Lipscomb Street, Fort Worth; as- 
sumed office November, 1916. Salary, 
$3,000. 

18. VIRGINIA—Mr. C. J. Heatwole, 
Secretary of the Virginia State Teachers’ 
Association, 312 Lyric Building, Rich- 
mond; assumed office September 1, 1922. 
Salary, $3,750. 

19. WASHINGTON—Mr. Arthur L. 
Marsh, Secretary of the Washington Edu- 
cation Association, 705 Lowman Building, 
Seattle; assumed office July 1, 1921. Sal- 
ary, $3,600. 

Colorado and Wisconsin have plans un- 
der way looking toward the employment 
of full-time secretaries. 





PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS FOR 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS.’ 
Jessie A. Skinner. 
President, Portland High-School Teachers’ 
Association, Portland, Oregon. 

When I received this subject, I thought 
with Napoleon, “Thirty Centuries have the 
Pyramids looked down upon you!” 

“Professional Standards for Teachers.” 
It is like Sally Ann’s “old dress that has 
been turned wrong side out and hind side 
before and sponged and pressed and made 
over until you can’t tell whether it’s silk 
or calico or what.” It has been length- 
ened, shortened, narrowed, taken in here, 
let out there, combined with new material, 
paneled, ruffled, and frilled. Yet that same 
old dress has to be made over once more 
and made to look like new. Can an'ybody 
be deceived? Perhaps not. Only a few 
who have recently moved into the neigh- 
borhood. The old-timers know the thing 


by heart, can tell the color a mile away,, 


distinguish the material in the dark and 
recognize the pattern if they saw it in 
Vogue. It is the same old dress. 

A teacher knows—that is an'yone here 
knows—that she should have a high type 
of mental equipment; that she should im- 
prove by professional study; that she 
should have a fine attitude toward her 


‘ work; that she should be loyal to superi- 





ors ; co-operate with all; give efficient ser- 
vice to community and State; be an exam- 
ple to all in word, in deed, in thought; so 
live, So die, go home to glory and wear a 
crown forever and ever. 

Teachers are of two classes—those who 
need a speech like this and those who 


do not. The people who are here are of 
the second kind—they attend teachers’ 
meetings, read educational magazines, 
know the creeds of professionalism. Those 
of the first kind are not here; they do not 
care for educational meetings, will not 
read the magazines, and if they found this 
in their mail would throw it in the waste 
basket. 


One who enters the teaching profession 
— if only for a year or two, until the law 
office can support itself or sweetheart 
earn enough to support two—should enter 
it with the idea of giving to the work all 
one has to give. In some way or other 
such a one should be made to feel that 
there is an obligation to the profession 
more vital than her ability to draw the pay 
check. 

The teachers who are trying to do some- 
thing for the schools, for the community, 
and for the teachers themselves find such 
expressions very familiar and very tire- 
some, “Oh! That doesn’t make any differ- 
ence to me. I don’t expect to be here an- 
other. year.” “Tenure is all right for you 
people, but it doesn’t interest me.” “A 
retirement fund is all right for the old 
teachers, but I don’t expect to teach all my 
life.’ ‘Why should I join any teachers’ 
association? I don’t care anythin'g about 


it. It doesn’t do me any good.” “Oh! 
don’t talk to me about school. I just hate 
a 


I should like to have this teacher change 
the “I don’t expect” into an “I do expect.” 
Let her say: “I may not be in this work 
long, but while I am in it I will give to all 
phases of it my interest and attention. I'll 
know everything I can about it; put my 
very best effort into it; and in so doing 
I’m sure I'll find it interesting and enjoy- 
able.” “Perhaps, too, I can make a place 
tor myself that will be worth while, so that 
when I leave I shall feel I have done some- 
thing to help along the biggest thing in 
the world.” 

What a joy, what an inspiration it would 
be if we all talked like thatt Too many 
teachers are ashamed of and decry their 
own profession. They will not “talk shop” 
because they do not like to be known as 
teachers. Did you ever know a real doc- 
tor who wasn’t interested in his profes- 
sion, in his patients, and who did not like 
to talk about them? Doctors talk opera- 
tions; lawyers talk cases; engineers talk 
projects; business men talk business; so- 
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ciety women talk bridge; married women 
discuss their maids and their children. 
Talk shop? Every one talks shop. Why 
shouldn’t a teacher talk about school? It 
is the biggest business in the world and 
the one in which most people should be 
vitally interested. If this teacher would 
change her attitude toward her profession 
—be interested in' it—and quit deprecat- 
ing the fact that she is a teacher, she would 
do much toward popularizing education 
with the public. Rudyard Kipling says, 
that “a man who talks shop is always in- 
teresting because he knows what he is 
talking about.” 

The teacher who goes to the other ex- 
treme, who never puts on the “exhaust” 
when it comes to school affairs, who car- 
ries a critical attitude with her wherever 
she goes, is as bad as the former. I can 
readily understand why others would not 
care to be in the same class. Her con'ver- 
sation reminds me of the story of the ne- 
gro servant who gave out with equanim- 
ity the same kind of feed to all animals. 

“Jim,” said the farmer, “have you fed 
the horses?” 


“Yassir.” 

“What did you feed ’em?” 
“Hay.” 

“Have you fed the cows?” 
“Yassir.” ' 
“What did you feed ’em?” 
“Hay.” 

“Did you feed the ducks?” 
“Yassir.” 

“What did you feed ’em?” 
“Hay.” 


“Did they eat it?” 

“Nawsir: Dey didn’t exactly eat it, so 
far as I saw, but dey was talking about it 
when I lef’.” 

With all the routine of classroom. work, 
with the weariness that comes at the end 
of the day, it is hard to keep up one’s 
general information, one’s interest in com- 
munity affairs and community problems. 
But the teacher should establish as many 
lines of communication with the world 
outside of school as possible. She should 
know her community and in what ways 
she can best serve it. Too many teachers 
have their first introduction to the com- 
munity when they ask for an increase in 
salary. 

To give efficient service, a teacher must 
realize the importance of her work and its 
far-reaching results; she must realize, 
also, that much she does will never be paid 


for except in the satisfaction of service 
well rendered. We have heard much of 
the glory of school teaching, of what a 
great and noble work it is, and sometimes 
we get tired of hearing about it. We'd 
like to have the public show that it really 
means what it says. We'd like to have it 
think as much of education as it does of 
its automobiles, of its tobacco, of its the- 
aters. But what other occupation offers 
such opportunity for real service in help- 
ing to build the kind of citizenry the Na- 
tion needs? 

St. Peter stood at the gate of Heaven re- 
ceiving those who came, and questioning 
them concerning their work on earth. 
There was the lawyer, who with his record 
for fairness and justice had gained an en- 
viable position in his town; the doctor, who 
with his skill had relieved the pain and 
suffering of his fellows; the minister, who 
had guided their souls aright; and the leg- 
islator, whom his townsmen had honored 
with a place in the law-making body of his 
State. Then the school teacher. “And 
what have you done?” asked St. Peter. 
“I? Why I started each one of these on’ 
his way to success. I gave him the ambi- 
tion to be a strong and useful citizen.” 

How necessary, then, that we give real 
service. Do teachers ever try to “get by’? 
Are we ever time-servers instead of ser- 
vice-givers? We should achieve, not 
merely serve time. An interpretation of 
service submitted by a postal carrier and 
given out by ex-Postmaster General Will 
H. Hays says: “One of the greatest hin- 
drances to the smooth revolution of the 
industrial wheel is the idea that a person’s 
time is worth so much an hour. One hour 
of your time or my time in itself is simply 
worth nothing. One hour of your service 
—one hour of my service—that’s a differ- 
ent proposition.” 

The nature of the educational system is 
such that it demands leadership and co-op- 
eration. A football player may think that 
the quarterback would have done better 
had he called an end-run instead of a line- 
buck, but it isn’t his job to do the signal- 
ing. It is his to play the game, play up 
and play it well. 
know the joy of doing real team work, then 
it is time to get busy. If she can’t do it, 
then let her get a little business of her 
own where team work isn’t essential. 

The teacher should be ready and willing 
at all times to serve on committees when 
called on to do some important work out- 
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side of her own classroom. True, it is 
easier not to do so, but whoever achieved 
anything without effort? 

The principal of the school in which I 
teach said to me not long ago: “Mr. S— 
is a wonderful man. I couldn’t get along 
without him. That athletic work takes so 
much time and he does it all. And Miss 
B— with the school magazine, and Mr. 
R— with the band, and Miss S— with the 
scholarship committee. What would I do 
without them? I couldn’t run my school.” 
Then he turned to Mr. B—, saying: “You’d 
better go home,” adding, “I wonder how 


| many principals have to tell their teachers 
| to quit working?” We would not fail him 


nor our school. 
Is it worth while? Of the 217 students 


_ who graduated from Jefferson High School 
' in June, more than 170 have signified their 


intention of continuing their education in 
higher institutions of learning. 

The teacher, and I may add the princi- 
pal and the superintendent, should be fair 
and just to all, and should deal out that 
justice without fear or favor. Our work 
should be bigger than our job. John 
should be punished or promoted according 
to his merits, not according to the influ- 
ence his father has in' the community. We 
have talked about this for a long time, but 
the fear of our position has made cowards 
of too many. It is impossible to make hon- 
est citizens if we set an example of dis- 
honesty. 

In all phases of her work the teacher 
should be human; she should not be as the 
little boy in his essay on gender pictured 
her. He said: “Gender is of three sects— 
masculine, feminine and neuter. Mascu- 
line is the man sect, feminine the woman 
sect, and neuter, things having no life. 
Examples, hero, tigress, and teacher.” 

' She should have a real human interest 
in boys and girls as such, not as so many 
containers to be filled with facts. She 
should be a student of psychology written 


.and personality unwritten, remembering 


that John and Mary, Chauncey and “Anne 
spelled with an E,” Izzy, Ole, Anatole are 


_ all problems that cannot be solved by the 
book. 


She should be a real human being in her 
relations with other people, and not get the 
idea that intellectuality will make up for 
everything else. She should avoid the 
critical attitude that makes other people 
uncomfortable in her presence; should 
surround herself with professional books 
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and magazines, and command respect for 
herself and her profession. Let her quit 
being sorry for herself, like her profes- 
sion, or quit it, and serve the cause of ed- 
ucation by doing so. 


1An address delivered before the general session of 
the National Education Association, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, July 3, 1922. 





CONVINCING THE TAXPAYER. 


Taxpayers on the war path are always 
bad for education. It is to be expected that 
under post-war condition'’s taxes will be 
high. In sections where land values were 
inflated during the war, deflation accom- 
panied by lower prices for farm products 
has produced irritation on the part of 
many citizens anid in some quarters a de- 
mand that taxes be cut so drastically as to 
cripple the effectiveness of the schools. 
Under these circumstances the community 
is fortunate indeed if it has a body of cit- 
izens who see its educational problems 
clearly—unbiased by financial considera- 
tions. Citizens who know that the schools 
are fundamentally right and that they are 
rendering a priceless service to the com- 
munity can lead their fellow citizens to see 
the insignificance of a few dollars as com- 
pared with the permanent welfare of the 
community. The following extracts from 
an address by a taxpayer, who is also a 
father and an editor of a local paper, show 
how one citizen presented the problem to 
his fellow taxpayers. At a recent meeting 
of the Community Club of Guide Rock, 
Nebraska, Mr. Harry Vaughan, of that 
town had the following to say: 


“High taxes are a part of the punish- 
ment from the World War our people will 
have to endure. When the armistice was 
signed our financial troubles had just be- 
gun. It was easy enough to boost prices 
when we thought it right and proper to 
boost them; the trouble comes when we 
want to bring them back to normal. No 
owner of a home objected to having his 
property double in value until he was called 
upon to pay taxes on' the inflated valuation. 
The inflated valuation is as necessary as 
the inflated salary wage. There is nothing 
we buy today that does not cost more than 
it did formerly, and the cost of our schools 
has increased in proportion to the costs of 
every other necessity. There is but one 
way to raise money to pay the costs of 
conducting our schools and that is by tax- 
ation. When we object to paying this nec- 
essary expense we are striking at the 
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throat of future civilization and we should 
ponder well before we let the axe fall. 

“The tax rate in Guide Ruck is as fol- 
lows: State and county tax, 5.8 mills; 
city tax, 8 mills; school tax, 15 mills; to- 
tal, 28.8 mills. It may readily be seen 
that our school tax is over 50 per cent of 
our entire tax; in other words, for every 
$100 valuation there is a tax of $2.88 of 
which $1.50 goes for school purposes. Thus 
aman who owns property assessed at the 
value of $1,000 pays a tax of $28.00, of 
which $15 is used to pay for the education 
of his children, or for the education of his 
neighbor’s children. 

“The schools of Nebraska must not be 
allowed to suffer through mistaken econ- 
omy. They are no nearer perfect than any 
other function of the government, but 
those citizens do wrong who would lessen 
their tax load by crippling our schools 
without also cutting down other State and 
county expense. Unless there is some- 
thing to do, unless we can accomplish more 
and talk less, we had just as well stop 
howling about taxes and busy ourselves 
getting the money to pay for them. 

“T honestly believe the American people 
today are making entirely tuo much fuss 
about taxes, compared to the amount of 
money we as a people spend foolishly. 1 
have heard it said that our taxes are about 
the cheapest thing we have today, and 
when we stop to think how much the aver- 
age family around: here spends every year, 
we come nearer in our taxes to getting 
value received than in any other tax or ex- 
pense we have. I have a book at home, The 
Story and Life of Benjamin Franklin, 
which I have read anid reread many times. 
Mr. Franklin lived in a time of heavy taxes 
and poor business, exactly the same condi- 
tion we are contending with today. Mr. 
Franklin sought, as a patriot, to promote 
three conditions—namely, cheerfulness, 
thrift, and economy. The people com- 
plained bitterly, just as they do today, of 
excessive and unfair taxes, many of them 
ready to abandon every good thing that 
had been promoted. Had they done so at 
that time, I fear very much that condi- 
tions today would be as well with us as 
they are. Mr. Franklin said, ‘My friends, 
the taxes are indeed very heavy, and if 
those laid on by the government were the 
only ones we had to pay, we might more 
easily discharge them, but we have many 
others—and much more grievous to some 
of us. We are taxed twice as much by our 


idleness, three times as much by our 
pride, and four times as much by our folly, 
and from these taxes the commissioners 
cannot ease or deliver us by allowing an 
abatement.’ 

“Hence, if we are honest with ourselves, 
we must confess that we all have taxes, 
caused by our idleness, pride, and folly, 
that are greater than the taxes we must 
pay to keep up our State, county, and city 
schools. Let us endeavor to eliminate the 
waste; let’s be more economical, and the 
little matter of taxes will vanish from our 
shoulders and the burden will become light. 
In time, conditions will right themselves, 
the war and reconstruction days will be- 
come a matter of history. 

“Then there is the question of the equal- 
ization of taxes. I believe there is more 
complaint in’ this school district just now 
about the inequality of taxes, than about 
what is expended to keep up our schools. 
The man who owns a home worth $1,000 
does not object to paying the required tax 
provided his neighbor across the street, 
who also owns a $1,000 home, is required to 
pay the same tax. 

“A pamphlet sent out by Doane College 
makes the statement that every day a 
child spends in school is worth to that 
child $9.02. Uneducated laborers earn on 
an average of $500 per year and in 40 
years a total of $20,000. High-school 
graduates earn on the average of $1,000 
per year and in 40 years, $40,000. Con- 
clusive proof that the child who stays out 
of school or is kept out to help earn money 
is losing instead of making money. Fig- 
ures show us that out of five million per- 
sons with no schooling, only 31 attained 
distinction; out of 33 million with elemen- 
tary training 808 gained distinction; out 
of 2 million with a high-school education 
1,245 gained distinction; out of one mil- 
lion with a college education 5,768 gained 
distinction. 


“Rather than abolish any part of our 


school system I would have the school - 


teach patriotism, love of country and God 
and home. I would have the youth taught 


to respect the house of God, regardless of , 


sect or denomination, to respect woman- 
hood and motherhood and the gray hairs 
of old men. I would have our children 
taught to love and to hate more—to love 
the things that are good and hate the 
things that are evil. I would have them 
taught that no matter what profession 
they may choose as a life work that just 
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getting by is not making good, that the 
trained and educated brain is useless un- 
less there is plenty of plain, common horse 
sense to go with it. I would have them 
taught that an educated fool is as great an 
abomination and as great a curse to hu- 
manity as an uneducated fool. I would 
have them reminded that while many of 
our great men did not have college educa- 
tions, they cannot fill the shoes of great 
men and women unless they have the qual- 
ification that great men and women have 
—namely, just plain, everyday, common 
horse sense.” 


MEMORANDUM ON TOWNER- 
STERLING BILL. 


That the movement for the adequate recognition 
of education is nation-wide and growing surely 
and steadily, was thoroughly evidenced by the 
enthusiastic conference at headquarters of the 
National Education Association, December 10, 
1922, of representatives of more than a score of 
great national organizations representing twenty- 
five million voters. Conferences of similar import 
have been held from time to time and attended by 
advocates of our legislative program, but we 
were never so impressed with the certainty of the 
success of our cause as we are at the present 
time. Our ranks are united. In spite of the fact 
that the Towner-Sterling Bill has been delayed in 
the Committees on Education in the Senate and 
House pending action of the Reorganization Com- 
mittee, its supporters are optimistic, enthusiastic 
and aggressive. 

The National Education Association and allied 
organizations are standing determinedly for the 
two great fundamental principles, the recognition 
of education by the creation of a Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet, and Federal Aid for the promotion of 
education with the guarantee that the control and 
management of public education within the states 
is reserved exclusively to the states. According 
to recent press accounts the report of the Re- 
organization Committee will be before Congress 
in a short while with the President urging its 
adoption. The proposed plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Departments provides for a 
Department of Education and Welfare in a form 
which with certain changes that are likely to be 
made by Congress would prove acceptable to 
educational leaders as embodying one of the 
major proposals of the Towner-Sterling Bill. 

Judge Towner assured the conference that we 
are virtually within sight of the realization of 
one of our aims. 


MEMBERS OF SCHOOL BOOK 
COMMISSION. 


DR. FRANK L. McVEY, former president of 
University of Wilmington, Ohio; president of the 
National Association of State Universities, presi- 
dent of Kentucky University; appointed to repre- 
sent University of Kentucky; Republican. 


H. H. CHERRY, for many years president of 
Western Kentucky Normal School; appointed to 
represent Western Kentucky School; Democrat. 


H. L. DONOVAN, graduate of Western Ken- 
tucky Normal School, Kentucky University and 
Columbia University, Assistant Superintendent 
of City Schools at Louisville for three years; at 
present dean of Western Kentucky Normal 
School, academic course; appointed to represent 
Eastern Kentucky Normal School; Democrat. 


R. T. WHITTINGHILL, Morganfield, graduate 
of University of Kentucky; former superintend- 
ent of Hazard city schools; for seven years prin- 
cipal of the Ashland High School and for the past 
five years Superintendent of City Schools of Mor- 
ganfield; appointed to represent First District; 
Republican. 


J. L. FAUST, graduate of Kentucky University, 
principal of city schools of Owensboro for several 
years; for the past two years Superintendent of 
Owensboro City Schools; appointed to represent 
Second District; Democrat. 


RALPH HILL, graduate of Albion College and 
the University of Louisville, for fifteen years 
teacher of mathematics in the Louisville Male 
High School; in charge of mathematical work in 
the teachers’ training camp at Camp Taylor dur- 
ing the war; now and for past three years Super- 
intendent of the City Schools of Somerset; ap- 
pointed to represent Third District; Democrat. 


ZENOS E. SCOTT, graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Columbia University, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Education in Maryland; pro- 
fessor in summer schools of Columbia University 
for the last five years and Superintendent of the 
City Schools of Louisville for three years; ap- 
pointed to represent Fourth District; Republican. 


DR. M. B. ADAMS, president of Georgetown 
College, minister, prominent in religious, educa- 
tional and social life; appointed to represent 
Fifth District; Democrat. 


W. J. CAPLINGER, graduate of University of 
Ohio; former Superintendent of City Schools of 
Mayfield and for seven years and now Superin- 
tendent of City Schools of Maysville, Ky.; ap- 
pointed to represent Sixth District; Republican. 


E. E. WOOD, graduate of Dennison University, 
for many years president of Cumberland College; 
professor of English and philosophy in Cumber- 
land College; appointed to represent Seventh 
District; Republican. 
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Are you satisfied with your pupils’ 
abilities in the four fundamental op- 
erations with whole numbers? 


Can your pupils add, subtract, mul- 
tiply and divide easily? 


Let Us Help You 
Write for Bulletin Number 5 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue Chicago 
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Thought Reading from the very first day 


The NEW ELSON READERS 
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A minimum basic course of all that is best in method and material to assist 
the teacher and to stimulate the pupil in this fundamental study—READING 
These and all our publications may be secured through the 

CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE. 
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You run no risk 


when you buy a 


VICTROLA 


It gives you exactly what you want 
—the world’s best. music sung or 
played by great artists as they, 
themselves wish to be heard. 











We have Victrolas in various sizes 
to fit every requirement. 
not afford an inferior instrument 
that can only give you something less 


than the best. 


You can- 


Convenient terms, if desired 


 Kressgill 
Piano Co. 


INCORPORATED 


™ 309-311 W. Walnut St. 


Louisville’s Largest and 
Most Complete Music 


House 







































































| Announcement 


| 
} 
On December 1, Mr. Allen M. Bond, of Shelbyville, (formerly of Lawrenceburg, 
Ky.) assumed the Presidency of the Central School Supply Company, succeeding 
| Mr. V. O. Gilbert, resigned. Mr. L. N. Reeder has been elected Vice-president and 
| General Manager, and Mr. J. O. Waters, Secretary-Treasurer. Thus Kentuckians 





| 
i] 
| 
| 
i] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
are still at the helm, and the old slogan of ‘‘a Kentucky firm, of Kentuckians, in 
business for Kentucky schools,” can still be proudly continued. 
Another “all-Kentucky” feature of the Central School Supply Company is the 
fact that it carries every article manufactured in Kentucky for school use. | 
It will be the policy of the new executives to give the same prompt, courteous | 
attention received by patrons in the past, and to maintain the same high standard of 
merchandise at prices fair to all. On this “square-deal” basis we respectfully solicit 
| your business. 
| We are the exclusive agents for the following school lines which are the recog- 
nized leaders in their respective classes: 
| 


American Seating Company—Tubular Steel Desks, Movable Chair 
Desks and Opera Chairs. 

Peabody School Furniture Company—Semi-steel Desks. 

Weber Costello—‘Old Reliable Hyloplate” Blackboards, Double- 
| sewed Erasers, Etc. 
| A. J. Nystrom’s complete line of Maps, Globes and Charts. 
| 
| 


Of course many other high-grade lines, covering “everything for the school,” are 
carried by us, and quotations on your particular requirements will gladly be given 
you. We are ever at your service, regardless of whether you buy or not, and corre- 

| spondence is invited on anything that will be of help to you or Kentucky schools. 
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